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POETRY. 
YO HEAVE,. 
Movunrain Bory, 


Oh, that I were asailor boy,— 
How happy should | be! 
My bounding heart would burst with joy, 
To sail the shoreless sea. 
Some proud exploit I'd soon achieve, 
Aud jong and loud I'd sing—Yo heave! 
Yo heave I'd sing, 
A merry king— 
The wild wave, sweeping by, 
Would bear my song 
Its course along, 
To where it meets the sky. 


I'd hie me to the pointing prow, 
To see the eddies play ; 
And, hanging from the vessel's bow, 
Sport with the sparkling spray. 
So closely to that bow [dcleave, 
A happy sailor boy—Yo heave !— 
Yo heave, Vd sing, 
The sea would fling 
Its foam about my feet; 
And shrill would float { 
The sea bird’s note, 
My icud yo heave to meet. 


Then how I'd watch the white-caps curl, 
By thousands coursing on, 
Like bunches tied of frosted pearl, ' 
All glittering in the sun. 
The happy sight Ud only leave 
‘l'o sing my thrilling song—Yoheave! 
Yo heave I'd sing, 
The wind should wing 
My song the white-caps o’er; 
Loud on the air 
The sound should wear, ‘ 
Mixed with the billows’ roar. 


The cordage-coil, my hempen throne, 
With ali but L asleep, 

1’d mount to watch the mirror’d moon, 
Fuli forty fathoms deep. 

I'd flourish then my tow-sbirt sleeve, 
Pounce on my feet, and ery—Yo heave! 
Yo heave I'd sing, 

My voice should ring, 
And rouse the sleeping crew ; 
W bo, with surprise, 
Would rub their eyes, 

And join the yo keave too. 


And when thestorm would sweep across 
Old ocean's bosom blue, 
Tear upthe foam,the wild-waves toss, 
And fright the gallant erew— 
Swinging aloft, the deck I'd leave, 
And o'er the tempest shout—Yo heave !— 
Yo heave I'd sing, 
To th’ tackling cling— 
I vow I'd sooner ride 
‘That reckless storm, 
Than, snug and warm, 
Sit by agood fire-side. 


I wish I were that sailor-boy, 
To climb the lofty mast, 
My song, Yo heave!-wmy light employ, 
To tie thetackle fast : 
Ainong the shrouds I'd sit and weave 
A net, and sing the while—Yo heave ! 
Yo heave Id sing, 
A merry thing, 
A light and careless boy— 
To mount the shrouds, 
And countthe clouds, 
And sing—Yo heave, joy! 
Mirror. 
THE GOOD FELLOW. 
From a French Novel. ‘ 
Among the French writers who have attained 
celebrity in the field of novel writing, Paul de Kock 
stands proudly pr®eminent. He so precisely strikes 
the chord which harmonizes with the taste of the 
French public, that his productions have been receiv- 
ed with a favour more lasting and general than has 
fallen to the lot of those of his contemporaries. He 
isarepublican writer, a delineator of what would 
be termed here, low lite. He never soars into the 
regions of fashion to dazzle and regale his readers 
with descriptive luxury, or the follies and eccentrici- 
ties of the world on ults, He seems quite uncon- 
scious of the existence of conventicnal personages, 
or that any degree of interest can be attached to any 
other class, but that which he has specially selected 
to furnish subjects for his pencil. Paul walks along 
the crowded thoroughfares of life, jostling and jostled, 
gleaning materials in every fresh contact With his 
fellow-men for his amusing combinations—treasur- 
ing up the nice traits and evanescent distinctions 
Which individualize character, and transfering them 
to paper with a fidelity that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, and a rapidity of execution which is truly sur- 
prising. His last work bon Enfant,” is the his- 
tory of what is called amongus, A Good Fellow. 
Charles Darville, the personification of this charac- 
ter, is the son of a wholesale silk mercer, who died, 
leaving bis widow and son in excellent circumstances. 


Charles is a most dutiful and suber youth, up to the 
eriod when our history commences; when, with the 
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fights, 


misson of innumerable follies and absurdities, 
which reduced him to the utmost distress, The 
character of Miss Edgeworth’s Vivian Lears a strong 
analogy to that of our hero, We iirst meet with 
him in an omnibus on his way Je dine with his mo- 
ther, who has invited a select party, and, among the 
rest, his intended bride, to receive him. He is re- 
cognized by one of th? passengers, a frank, bold, 
good-humoured, good-natured, swaggering, swear- 
ing lieutenant, named Mongerand, his quadam con- 
disciple, who farces him into a tavern to celebrate 
their meeting jo a bowl of puncla, In vain he urges 
his disappoinsment. Mongerand overrules all oppo- 
sition, with most plausible volubility; and from the 


fellow, with whom he was going to dine. ae 
After dinner they adjtarn to a bill. :d-room., 
where Mongerand quarrels ¥“tb some of play 
a general fight ensues; Charles receives a piviligious 
blow in the face from a stool hurled at Mongerand, 
who dexterously avoided the missile; the waiters turn 
the combatants out, and Mongerand follows his an- 
tagonists for the purpose of arranging the prelimi- 
naries of a duel. 

By good luck Charles loses Mongerand in the 
street, and he gets to his mother’s a little before the 
party separates. ‘The evidences of recent mishap 
which he bears upon his face, confirm a fictitious 
story falling into the street, which serves to quiet 
the fears, as to his steadiness, cf an old merchant, 
whose niece he isto espouse. He escorts his intend- 
ed home, and to his horror meets Mongerand, whose 
notice however he fortunately eludes. Mongerand 
and receives a dangerous wound; Charles gets 
married, and is installed in the flourishing house of 


j business of his wife’s uncle, who forthwith retires to 


the country. Leonie soon perceives the difference 
between her uncle’s nianagement and that of her 
husband. The latter neglects his books, misses his 
appeintments, and makes acquaintance with every 
body he meets. 

‘* Far trom resembling his wife, who desired to 
become acquainted with people before forming an 
intimacy, Charles is at once intimate withthe friends 
of liistriends. Itis sufficient for bim to breakfast 
with any one, or to drink a glass of beer in the same 
company, to make his acquaintance. He will accept 
the punch they offer him; he will join a party of 
wes. proposed by people whom he sees for the 
irst time, on leaving a coffee house, where at first he 
knew but a single person; he wiil shake hands with 
three or four individuals who come to talk to his 
triend. Inthis way, one runsa great risk of pros- 
trating one’s friendship; but, again, Charles meets 
none but those who shake hands warmly, and slap 
him+familiarly on the shoulders,” 

Pecuniary difficulues begin to approach:— 

** The business which Vauflonck procured him, 
turned out unproductive. Correspondents ¢omplain 
of the bad condition of the goods delivered to them: 
twany refuse to accept them; returns cease to be 
punctual and the manufacturers’ bill must be paid. 
Leonie is uneasy; she entreats her husband to be 
more careful; Charles promises to do so, and he is 
sinecre when he swears that he will think of nothing 
else but of enriching himself; but the moment he is 
out he forgets all he promised his wife, and allows 
himself to be led off by Vauflonck, or somebody 
i to preserve his reputation of being a Good fel- 

WwW. 3? 
~ Meanwhile Mongerand, who after the affuir of the 
duel, had married and settled at Lyons, separates 
from his wife, and returns to Paris. He assumes a 
complete ascendancy over Charles, and leads him 
from dissipation to dissipation. 

**it he happens to station himself at his desk, 
and attempts to employ himself, Mongerand is sure 
to call for him. He comes swearing, shouting, and 
smoking. Slapping Charles on the shoulder, he 
exclaims, ‘What the devil are you at this morning? 
They are waiting for us there below: the oysters are 
Open: you know very well that German lost them 
yesterday to me.’ * My husband has a great deal 
to do,’ said Leonie, looking at Charles to detain 
him. ‘Oh, be quiet, Madamc, he will return to 
business in a moment; the matter of eating a dozen 
of oysters—of drinking a glass of Chablis—’twill be 
soon managed: and Charles will only be the fresher 
for his work. Come, we are all good fellows; but 
they have sworn not to breakfast without you.’— 
Charles followed Mongerand, promising to retarn 
speedily; and when they reached the street, Mon- 
gerand said, ‘Ha! ha! so you must have your wife’s 
permission to goout. Oh, this is rare—it is too 
good!’ ‘No‘ no, itis because it was my wish to be 
busy; I am at liberty to doas I please.’ ‘Very good: 
but if not, I should tell you to make haste in casting 
offthe yoke Trample on all that! Women are 


himself to be led. women—I respect 


them—I am for proprieties; and [never would give 
you bad advice: but in God’s name, be a man: don’t 


I love the 


est disposition in the world, he is led into the com- 


let yourself be led—you are under petticoat govern- 


what we make them, and a man is a fool that allows 


ment.’ ‘My wife, I tell you, isas gentle as a lamb: 
1 do jast as L please with her’~—That’s well: then love 
her—cherish her—attend her~—but dont be led by 
her. Be master in your own house, and you will 
be happy.’ The advice of Mongerand is more ef- 
fective than the gentle remonstrances of Leonie 
Why? Because Mongerand repeats all this to Charles 
atthe tavern, before his friends, all of whom vie 
with each otherin proclaiming themselves masters 
athome. They would laugh at any one who had 
the appearance of yielding to his wife—of consulting 
her; because these gentlemen are much more sensa- 
tive to a cutting joke of one of their companions, 
'.an to the prayers, the tears of their wives. Pitiful 


tavern hurries hirato the house of # mutual sehoo!s | |-eatures! who pass their lives in declaring them- 
‘Sives masters, and prove it only by their acts of 


folly.” 

Uur hero’s family inereases; his wife complains 
more loudly, and he is still more seldom to be found 
at home. Mr. Rozart, his excellent friend, takes 
the opportunity to attempt the scduction of Leonie, 
aud Charles picks up a mistress, with the help of 
Mongerand. He is absent on an excursion of plea- 
sure with his inamorata, when he accidentally hears 
of the failure of his own house. He gets through 
the unlucky business by the sacrifice of his mother’s 
small property, and the sale of most of his effects. 
He next enters into a magnificent speculation with 
Mongerand, which fails. “The creditors come down 
upon Charles, and this last blow reduces him toa 
garret. ‘Then follow some of those scenes, which 
it is the delight of Paul de Kock to portray; he 
beautifully depicts the virtuous and tender wife, 
calm, gentle, and uncemplaining, though oppressed 
by multiplied afflictions, and surrounded by misery, 
labouring incessantly at her needle to procure bread 
for her children, and to supply the demands of her 
reckless and idle husband. 

- ‘The character of Mongerand is supported through- 
out with consummate skill and attention to details, 
It is a full length and highly finished portrait. “he 
gradual changes in his manners, after he has quitted 
his regiment, until the bold, frank, rough demean- 
our of the soldier deviates into the undisguised bru- 
tality of the daring bully, who quarrels in every 
tavern he visits, are traced with masterly precision, 
‘Tie continued ascendancy of his stronger will over 
the mind of the feeble and irresolute Charles, still 
drawing him on, in spite of his better judgment, 
into fresh scenes of dissipation and deeper distress, 
and the facility with: which Charles foregoes his 
resentment for every fresh injury, and becomes re- 
conciled to him on hearing some bold lying apology, 
and some new scheme of pleasure, are happily con- 
trasted, and makes each individual character stand 
more prominently forward. But ail thisis so spread 
over our author’s pages, and conveyed by so many 
separate touches, that we despair of finding a pas- 
sage that shall place it in one distinct point of view. 
However, as Paul is peculiarly strong in his deserip- 
tion of rows of all sorts, and as they are plentifully 
interspersed with his sentimental scenes, we shall 
give one for the amusement of our readers. Charles 
bad been involved in a duel by Mongerand, and con- 
veyed to his garret dangerously wounded, Monge- 
rand takes advantage of his illness to extort money 
from his friend’s mother, who dies broken-hearted. 
On his recovery, Charles is very indignant, and 
swears vengeance against Mongerand. After a long 
suspension of acquaintance, chance again brings them 
together. Fiddling or dancing are the two great 
resources of a Frenchmar without a sous; so Charles 
betakes himself to the former, and with the know- 
ledge of only two tunes, he sets up as a violinist. In 
this capacity he is engaged to play ata wedding. 

** Charles sounded the strings of his violin; in- 
stantly a lively expression of hilarity lit up the coun- 
tenance of the party; it seemed as if they heard a 
violin for the first time in their lives. Each one 
turned smiling towards the musician. Charles gave 
a few notes—the company formed—Charles played 
at random the contre-dances he could recollect. As 
for the figures, the dancers made them go to every 
air. ‘The first quadrille was got over tolerably: du- 
ring the second a young man thought proper to ex- 
claim, ‘ the figure, if you please. ;—‘ As you please,’ 
said Charles.—‘ As you please—but hark ye, I don’t 
know it.—‘lt’s the cavalier seul,’ eried uncle Cesar, 
who was very fond of thatfiguree * * * 
A buz—a sudden commotion, which took place in 
the assembly, was caused by the arrival of the in- 
tended bridegroom. Miss Migre was dancing, but 
without waiting to finish the set, she eried out, ‘Oh! 
here he is, here he is—I hear him!’ and she advanc- 
ed to meet a stout gentleman, dressed in black, who 
then entered the room, with two large nosegays in 
his hands: he smiled on all around him with an air 
of the utmost ease; began by kissing the hands of 
Flora, who devoured nim with her eyes, gave her a 
bouquet, presented another to Madam te eos 
the shoulder of the papa, saluted the family, em- 
braced the aunts and cousins, and ended his career 


| right opposite Charles, who remained stupified on 
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recognizing Mongerand! The embraces and intro 

ductions concluded, they exclaimed, ‘Come! let’s 
dance! Places!’—* My son-in-law, Emilius, will 
dance with Flora,’ cried Mr. Tigre; * cousin Clou- 
tant, we'll face them.’ But Charles continued mo- 
tionless, gazed at Mongerand, and stirred net his 
bow! ‘Play up, there—Music!’ cried several voices. 
Here Mongerand perceived the eyes of Charles fixed 
upon him—he suddenly divined the obstinate silence 
of the violin. Without betraying any embarrass- 
ment, he ran ap to Charles, took his hand, shook it 
forcibly, exclaiming, *‘ No, lam not mistaken—it is 
my brave La Valeur!’ * What! do you know our 
violin player?’ said Mr. Tigre, while the company 
gazed in astonishment upon the son-in-law and the 
musician. ‘Know him!’ rejoined Mongerand— 
‘why he is one of our old hussars—a brave fellow! 
He saved my life twice! By all that’s sacred I am 
delighted to see him here!—Oh, poor La Valeur! 

‘Ah, ’tis one of his troopers,’ said Madam Tigre; 
‘Oh, understand it now.’ All this while Monge- 
rand gave most significant looks to Charles, and 
muttered between his teeth, ‘Be silent—above ali, 
no cursed absurdities. *Mongerand, you are a vil- 
lain, an infamous—’ ‘Hold your tongue.’—‘You 
have borrowed from my mother, in my aame.’—‘It 
is to repay you that Iam here.’—‘You can’t marry 
this girl, for you have @ wife already.’—*What’s 
that to you? that’s my business; my wife must be 
dead; [am sure I must be a widower—come, strike 
up.’—‘But—’ ‘Hush! What are you to get??—‘ Fif- 
teen francs.’—‘T’ll make it six: and-thirty.’—*Bat I 
can’t permit—’ Mongerand now ceased to speak in 
an under tone to Charles, and retired, saying, ‘Come, 

my brave fellow,f am glad your family is so well: 

play us one of those delightful country-dances, with 

which you enlivened us in quarters, Let’s to our 

places, divine Flora!’ 

‘Excellent! most exquisite music!’ said Monge- 
rand at every turn, when Charles had at length set 
them in motion. ‘ He plays us the same tune very 
olten,’ said a young man who danced beside the in- 
tended. ‘Sir, what is charming, can never be play- 
ed to often, and I know no air so fit for dancing.’— 
‘This was said in sucha positive tone, that every body 
was convinced.” 

A waltz is called for—Charles does not happen 
to know one, and plays up his old tune of ** Tron 
la la.” 

“ The waltzers started, but they found it difficult 
to proceed, because the air was not one, two, three. 
Mongerand, with more address, immediately made 
it answer; and whirled Flora atong through the 
crowd of motionless dancers. Do you know no 
other waliz?? said a dancer to Charles, who only re- 
plied by. playing ‘Tron la la’ more energetically. 
But Mongerand stopped not; he whirled Flora along 
with accelerated velocity. Mr. Tigre cried out, 
‘The air is exeellent—my son-in-law dances it sue 
perbly! Mon Dieu! how they spin—’tis frightfal !” 
Flora had lost three little combs; one side of her 
head-dress floated on her shoulders—the perspira- 
tion streamed down her face; but she did not ask to 
stop; and Mongerand kept humming, as_ he kicked 
every thing that came in his way—* Tron la la. Just 
so, by all that’s glorious!’ ” 

The’ entrance of a guest who recognises Monge- 
rand as a married man, spreads terror, dismay and 
indignation amid the festivity. Sir Ezzelin’s ‘* ’Tig 
he,” in the brilliaat hall of Otho, did not producea 
more astounding effect. Mongerand behaves like 
another Lara. | 


«Sir,’ said uncle Cesar, advancing towards Mon- 
gerand with a determined air, ‘know that a family 
established in the fur line for thirty years, isnot to 
be trifled with in this way, and that we can—’ I 
know—I know that you are tiresome. To the devil 
with you and your niece—no marriage at present— 
good night.’—* Kiek him out,’ eried all the young 
cousins, indignant at this impertinent reply, while 
Flora went to faint beside her mother. «Who talks 
of kicking me out?’ said Mongerand, drawing him- 
self up proudly in the middle of the room; ‘let him 
come forward; I am his man. Charles, station your- 
self on my left, and let us effect an honourable re- 
treat.” Charles, foreseeing at the outset that mat- 
ters would become worse, had attempted to disap- 
pear; but he must have his violin, which had been 
seized by uncle Cesar. Suddenly he saw himself 
surrounded, pushed by all the young people, united - 
to force Mongerand to retreat. The Jatter tried to 
make head against them, and drive back the crowd; 
he was obliged to yield—he had already gamed the 
door of the stairease, when uncle Cesar handed 
Charles his violin, saying ‘ Here’s your seratch.’— 
Mongerand seized it and broke it on the nose of 
uncle Cesar, saying, ‘ And here’s my farewell.’ ” 
This was beyond endurance. Mongerand and 
Charles were kicked down stairs. ‘*What an in- 
fernal wedding,” cried Mongerand; ‘‘all was going 
On so well! but for the arrival of that old fool, who 
came from Lyons expressly to spoil sport.” Soo 


after Charles takes Mongerand as an assitant mi 
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strel; but we feel we have already trespassed too 
much upon our space; we shall therefore rapidly 
hurry to the catastrophe. Charles sees his hertoc 
wife perish with ber son in their abode of misery. 
A rich uncle takes away his daughter, and gives him 
a thousand crowns to send him to the Colonies. He 
is going to start, when he meets Mongerand, who 
had acquired some property by the death of his own 
wife, and who persuades him to go to England on 
a matrimonial expedition. ‘I have an idea,” said 
he, “that I will turn the head of some lady. She 
willhave a million—will marry me. ~L’ll give you 


half of it, and you'll have no need of taking the 
leap of the Niagara.” Eight years after this, Charles 
returns to Paris in a most miserable plight. The 
first place he visits is the tomb of his wife, He at- 
tempts to see his daughter: but she knows him not, 
and gives him alms. Soon after he meets Monge- 
rand, and the following closing scene takesplace. — 

***So! you did not expect to see me here,’ said 
Mongerand; ‘did you? I came precisely because you 
forbade me: such is mycustom. | have determined 
to keep you eompany.’—‘Leave me to my grief—I 
can no longer bear your presence,’ said Charles with 
impatiences ‘it augments wy despair. You have 
caused my misfortunes, leading me to commit folly 
upon folly.” ‘Ob, then it is my fault that you should 
like pleasure, women and wine!’—‘But for your ad- 
oe had listened to my wife, and should not have 
caused her death.’—*You have assumed a tone which 
Thad punished in any other.’ While saying this, 
Mongerand planted himself before Charles to stop 
his passage; the latter flung him aside, and proceeded 
on his way. ‘Insolent fellow!’ said Mongerand, 
‘but scowling upon him, ‘You pity me—wretch! 
this last disgrace alone was wanting—beware lest 
avenge the death of my wife and son!’—‘Charles, 
you heap insult upon insult.—‘You have arms, 
avenge yourself; give me one of those pistols!’— 
‘Begone, Charles!—I’1l not follow you.’—‘Ha! cow- 
ard, you are fit only for deeds of baseness!’ ‘Cow- 
ard!’ cried Mongerand, with flashing eyes, ‘you 
compel me—let’s to it then!’ He took two pistols 
from his pocket, examined their loading, then pre- 
senting one to Charles, he drew back ten paces.— 
‘Come, let us fire together, and finish the affair.’— 
They raised their pistols and fired almost at the same 
instant. -Mongerand heard the ball whistle by his 
eav; Charles received that of his adversary in his 
heart—he fell and expired, muttering the name of 
his daughter. Mongerand went up to him; at first 
he was forassiting him; but, observing that he was 
dead, he quietly put the pistols into his pocket, and 
a saying. *’Tis a pity—he was a good jel- 
ow.” 


MY FIRST DINNER OUT. 
BY R M‘PHERSON, ESQ. 
“ So may ye gain to your full great renowne 
Of all good ladies through the world so wade ; 
Aud happy in beart find highest rowme 
Of whom ye seek to be most magnifyde.” 


Faery Queene. 

On looking over some old papers, a few days 
since, my attention was arrested by a nicely folded 
note, gilt-edged, and bearing upon its broken seal 
the remnant of a most sentimental motto. On open- 
ing the paper ,its contents recalled to mind a scene 
that neither time nor circumstance can | 
eradicate from my memory. The note was merely 
a card of invitation to dinner; it had lain, undis- 
turbed, among a host of other interesting docu- 
ments for years, but no sooner did my eyes glance 
over it than the recollection of circumstances con- 
nected therewith, came upon me with ail the fresh- 
ness of reality, and an involuntary cacchination burst 
from my lips at the remembrance. At the time 
this note was received, I wasa student, residing for 
the time being, in Branton. There was ou great 
man in this village, at that time—one man, 1 mean, 
especially great—a candidate fora seat in the State 
Legislature! He was, moreover, a colonel of mili- 
tia,—owned large tracts of land between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Rocky Mountains; and possessed, 
withal, a considerable estate—the homestead of bis 
family, where he then resided. | This gentleman was 
a sort of ** lord of the manor” with the villagers; he 
had a warm heart; was a man of a kind, liberal dis- 

osition; and if he hada fault it was one possessed 

y greater men than Colonel Bronson. He was 
ambitious,—so was Julius Cesar. He wished to re- 

resent the “free and independent electors” of 

ranton, in their state assembly, and he would stop 
at nothing fair and honourable to accomplish his ob- 
ject. Party spiritran high at this time, and the 
** free and independent electors” of Branton were 
divided in their opinions. The opponent of the 
Colonel in this political strife, wasa blacksmith, a 
most worthy man; true and firm asthe steel he ham- 
mered, and about as easy to bend. ‘This man was 
a federalist of the old ‘school,—so was not Colonel 
Branson. ‘The smith was on the point of success, 
in consequence of a flaming speech that “* went home 
to men’s business and bosoms,” and was sent there 
by a certain lawyer, who bad an eye to the smith’s 
daughter, and over her shoulder to a fair proportion 
of the smith’s goods and chattels. know not how 
it was, whether influenced by that “ cacoethesscri- 
bendi,” which, since my first graceless efforts at 
school, has haunted me like a ghost, or whether it 
was to shine in the admiration of a certain * biuce 
eyed Mary,” who called the Colonel father,” or to 
tickle the himself, but from some 
cause or other Iwas influenced to write a reply ao 


the lasyer’s speech. It appeared the next weck, 


and the subtle reasoning, bold argument, and doubt- 
ful truths of the aforesaid attorney were (to use his 
own elegant expletive) ‘* used up.” This was my 
first public literary attempt; if a furious political ti- 
rade, filled with patriotic sentiments, and breathing 
red-hot democracy in every line, deserves such a 
soubviquet. ‘The Colonel was mightily pleased; he 
considered his election a thing decided, and forth- 
with betook himself to the study ot Burke: assumed 
a dignified senatorial air, set his house in order, and 
began to make sundry necessary arrangements fora 
six months sojourn in the capitol. He was not dis- 
appointed. ‘Ihe election shortly after took place;— 
the exquisite morceau of which 1 was guilly, was 
printed on handbills, and dignified with a couspicu- 
ous situation on the town pump—opposite the han- 
die, and was read aloud by the village tailor, mouat- 
ed ona stump. ‘The little man of nine” seasoned 
my patriotism with sundry oratorical flourishes that 
were irresistible; and the Colonel was after the ean- 
vass, declared ** duly elected.”? This was a great 
triumph for democracy! Colonel Bronson was # 
grateful man; be gave a dinner to the ** free and in- 
dependent” democrats of Branton; and for my ser- 
vices on the occasion—which somehow or other be- 
came known—I received an especial card of invi 
tion. Now, although | had been ** through college, 


bled with bashtulness, and the idea of facing a public 
assemblage of all the notables of the county, (and 
there werea good many,) was, to my delicate ima- 
ginings, as agreeable as the idea of facing a full- 
mouthed battery. 1 considered the matter long and 
seriously. 1 thought cf the elegant attitude which my 
mauvaise honte would probably place me into, —atti- 
tudes to be criticised,—it was probable,—by sundry 
female virtuosos to be then and there present; Mary 
among the rest. . 1 thought of being called upou tor 
a toast; and imagined my own graceliul figure (four 
fectand a fraction) behind a pitcher, I thought of a 
stool! and yet I dared not decline. Mortal offence 
would be taken in a quarter where I had particular 
reasons to appear amiable. Mary might think—— 
Go I must. 1 ** screwed my courage to the sticking 
place,” and at half-past two precisely, with a trem- 
bling hand, I gave the finishing pinch to a pair of in- 
visible whiskers, that 1 was then endeavouring to 
coax into a promising existence, and wondering, the 
whiie, whether Adonis was troubled with bashful- 
ness—I adjusted my hat fiercely on my brow, and 
set out for the mansion of the great man. 

Not having, in the course of my experience, ever 
faced an enemy’s front, nor in my soarings after im- 
mortality, addressed a crowded house trom the stage 
or a theatre, I cannot draw a comparison between the 
daring bravery of the one, and the moral courage of 
the other; nor can I from the experience of others, 
find any thing like a similitude to my feelings, as | 
entered the withdrawing room of Branton House. — 
There stood my host in the midst of an assemblage 
that, to my eyes, had all the horrors of Pandemoni- 
um. He streetched forth his hand as Lentered, witha 
self possession that astonished me. ‘* Ah, Mr. 
McPherson—allow me, sir, to » Miss Taba- 
tha Bronson, Mr. McPherson, My daughter, 
Mary, sir, Mr. Fitz Fugle, my friend Doctor 
Ipecac, Squire Botherum, Mr, McPherson 
Mr. McPherson, Squire Botherum sit 
down, sir, sit down and be acquainted with the rest 
of our friends here.” 

I satdown. Not knowing exactly what to do with 
my hat, | fixed it firmly between my knees, where for 
some moments I gazed upon it, as it shook between 
its trembling supporters. This was agreeable, and 
I felt as if, at that moment, I would have sold my- 
self, hat and all—cheap! 1 made an effort tospeak, 
and addressed myself to Mary, who, it happened, 
sat at the farthest extremity of the room, by the 
side of the genldeman to whom I had been introduced 
as Squire Botherum—a tall, gaunt, upright back- 
woodsman,—a rélative of the Colonel’s, and about 
as rough a specimen of+humanity as] ever Jooked 
upon. ‘*Yop have a pleasant view from this win- 
dow, Miss Bronson.” She did pot hear me. 
might have expected that, for the back woodsman was 
just then emitting an observation in his double bass 
that would have silenced a moderate thunder clap. — 
tried again. ‘*This widow, Miss Bronson, com- 
mands a pleasant prospect.”? ‘The squire held his 
breath this time, but still she did not hear me. I 
trembled more than ever. At this moment the 
servant offered to take my hat—Igave him my hand- 
kerchief;— Mary laughed; it must have been at my 
awkwardness; nothing, | thought, but that, could at 
such a moment have awakened her risibilities. I 
was astonished at the rudeness of some people. Sud- 
denly, mastering my timidity, [ made another des- 
perate effort. ‘Ll observed, Miss Bronson, that you 
had a fine view from this window”’—she heard me 
“No, sir,” said she, ‘* tis nota yew—’tis a poplar!” 
I felt uneasy; I moved quickly in my seat; and, as if 
to fill up the measure of my confusion, a villanous 
snuffbox rolled from my pocket, and scattered, as it 
fell, a thousand pinches of Bolongaro, full in the 
face of Miss.Tabby, who, if she ‘tabhors any thing,” 
as she afterwards observed, ** abhors snuff.” The 
lady (oh, breathe it not in Askalon,) sneezed; 
the getleman next to her sneezed; the Colonel 
sneezed; the infection spread through the rooms, 
and ohe general sternutation shook the air. | seized 

be haw ond ins fit of mortification, 


hurled it through the air; some particles of the tilli- 
tating compound must have remated in the box, for, 
as it passed my hand, I saw the doctor spring from 


1 was at that time—strange as it may appear—tro’ , i 


his chair with a whirl—such an one as Forrest might 


make in Metamora—and uttering a pithy anathema, 
apply his handkerchief to his blood-shot eyeballs. — 
* * * * T cannot proceed. Apologies 
were applied to the company; cold water to the eyes 
of the doctor; and the coéerze moved to the dining- 
room. Herel wasespecially honoured; a seat was 
placed for me at the right hand of the senator elect 
—a most conspicuous situation at the top of the table. 
1 would to heaven it had been less conspicuous, even 
had it been under the table. Vhere were several 
ladies near me, to whom—having by this time, in a 
measure, recovered myself—I did intend to be par- 
ticularly amiable. Every thing went on smoothly, 
and I felt quite at home. Indeed, so far did my 
Self-possession carry me, that 1 was astonished at 
catching myse:. inthe very act of sporting, with the 
air of an improvisaore, sundry bon-mots and ex- 
ceeding smart witticixoms, which, for the last two 
days, L had been excogitating from a dry remnant 
of my college reminiscenccs; and it was certainly 
with a degree of amiable complacency that listened 
to sundry complimentary remarks from the lower 
end of the table, on the uncommon talent evinced 
by the unknown author of a certain ,olitical essay. 
1 began to flatter myself thatan impression bad been 
. made, not only on the ininds of the male politicians, 
sat also on the hearts of the adies (dear soals,) by 
said political essay. Miss ‘Tabby sat opposite 
Oe. seuire Botherum, and being herself a little bit of 
‘Sa blue,” she was endeavouring to set o the spark- 
les of ixer wit, by making a foil of the man of law 

Are the waters of the Black River, in your 
backwoods, Mr. Botherum, literally d/ack?” in- 
quired the damsel. “ Black as a thunder cloud, 
madam.” Is it possible! what a contrast to the 
waters of the Black River, are the translucid 
waters ot Helicon!” ‘* Hei what, madam?” 
‘*‘Ah, I perceive, Squire, you have not wandered, 
in imagination, along the banks of Castaly; delicious 
streams, made immortal by the pen of Esculapius, 
the Stagyrite! Where bowers, shaded by the myrtle 
and the vine, invite to heavenly repose; and where 
cluster the golden grapes, whose exquisite juices 
fill tae soul with ethereal imaginings; where——” 
**Pil trouble you tur a potatoe, madam.” Miss 
Tabby turned in disgust from the monster, and set- 
tled upon Mr. Fitz Fugle, who, secure in all the 
gracious puppyism of a New York dandy, was en- 
sconced in an arm chair beside her. A gentleman 
of consideration was Mr. Fitz Fugle, the graceful 
twist of whose mustachics struck an agony of awe 
to the hearts of the unsophisticated damsels of Bron- 
son. He wore the latest New York fashions, his 
hair ‘‘a la Brute,” and his moustache “a la Cos- 
saque.” Mr. Fitz Fugle was, in short, an exqui- 
sitely finished gentleman. What brought Mr. Fitz 
Fugle to a place, which, to his gentility, appeared 
(as he was pleased to say,) an ‘tuntamed wilder- 
ness,” I know not, unless it was to procure for his 
hair some unadulterated dear’s grease—an article 
then in great demand with ‘* pertect gentlemen. ” 

“I have heard,” said the dandy, addressing Mary, 
‘*] have heard that you have some aspiring geniuses 
in this part of the country, Miss?” ‘Indeed! we 
are plain people here, sir, and I believe our genius 
consists principally in » Raising large tur- 
nips:” interrupted Bo.herum. Mary smiled at her 
uncie, and the conversation was continued in a rather 
low tone. When Mr. Fitz Fugle spoke of geniuses 
1 pricked up my ears, and began to feel some respect 
for him; but the discourse afterwards was carried on 
in such an under tene, that L could only now and 
then catch a word. They were evidently speaking 
of some promising youth in the neighbourhood. The 
words, small stature—promising look—ambitious 
—gold his opponent, only, I eould dis- 
tinctly hear. I never flattered myselt without cause, 
but 1 was éoleradly certain that J was the subject of 
their commendations; ‘‘small stature,”’—lour teet 
to a fraction,—‘“‘promising look,” ‘tambitious,”— 
me exactly,—*‘gold cup,” ‘‘beat his opponent—aha, 
there could be no doubt of it! Colonel Bronson, as 
I said before, was a grateful man; and he, in grati- 
tude for ‘‘the political essay,’? was undoubtedly, 
about to present me with a ‘*‘gold cup” for thus as- 
sisting him to “beat bis opponent” at the hustings; 
and it was ¢iis then—oh, it must be this—they were 
talking of, and in a whisper, too, that I should not 
hear them. I was delighted! The world would 
hear of it! Only think, a **gold cup!”—my nae in 
German text on one side,—Genius placinga wreath 
around my brews on the other—neat device—sen- 
tence of gratitude—Anno Domini—Glorious! I 
would not have exehanged situations with the author 
of Waverly! I listened to hear more. I seemed 
to stretch the drums of my ears almost to bursting. 
L leaned forward, but all was still. They had un- 
doubtedly observed my attention, and would no 
speak for fear of embarrassing me. I pretended to 
be wholly absorbed with the wing of a fowl, but all 
my ears were open. Suddenly Botherum broke out 
—** Yes, that was a fine colt!” 

A Cott! The ladies were about to retire; the 
Colonel arose requesting them to remain, Would 
to heaven they had retired, or that their eyes and 
ears had become inanimate, and every sense of ob- 
servation palsied—that they might not have been 
witnesses of my shame. The Colonel made a 
speech; his health was drunk; he made another, and 
then,—oh, horrible,—gave a toast! Why, in the 
}name of decency, these villanous compounds of trash 
are encouraged, invoke the spirit 


of Chesterfield anower! “But was prepared, 
thank the-gods! I had ‘‘written out” a toast ex- 
pressly. for the oceasion. had /earnt it, and I 


~ 


knew I could give it with effect. - Alas, how far 
from just isa man’s conception of his powers; how 
little does he know who. has not ventured. But I 
was brimfull of resolution. Few hearts quail after 
dinner; why should mine then! 

My turncame. The Colonel had, in his toast or 
speech, I forget which, complimented the author of 
the political essay. So much the better—my toast 
would be the more appropriate. I seized the de- 
canter; I poured forth the liquid which was to be the 
usher of my confusion; I arose; all eyes were upon 
me. I was coolas one of Contoit’s ices. I raised 
the glass: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to re- 
turn thanks for the honour done me on this very flat- 
tering occasion, and offer ——” Here,—oh, hor- 
ror!—in advancing my left foot, in order to assume 
a more Demosthenian attitude, I stepped—oh, most 
unlucky chance—upon the hindmost extremity ofa 
cat! A short, vituperative yowl, to which the roar 
of a lion seemed a whisper, issued from the lungs of 
this villanous rat eatcher! I could have crept into 
a wime glass! [ wished myself with Vanderdecken 
or Dr. Faustus—any where but there. ‘The ladies 
elevated their handkerchiefs and turned their heads 
—the gentlemen, ditto. There was a bursting de- 
sire to laugh—confound them—but I recovered 
myself, ‘Ladies and gentlemen,” (I spoke as 
loud as a town crier,) ‘‘permit me to offer our 
honourable host—the worthy head of the cat— 
confusion beg pardon. Ladies and gentlemen, 
our honourable host—the worthy head of the free 
and independent—Demo—cats of Branton!” This 
was too much. ‘There was aroar from one end of 
the table to the other. Mary Bronson 
The glass was to my lips:—in utter agony | dashed 
it to the earth and rushed—I know not where, 

On returning from the wedding of Mary Bronson 
and Frederick Alonzo Fitz Fugle, two months after 
the event related above, I had the felicity of planting 
a ball exactly between the ears of a certain felive 
quadruped, whose ‘‘still small voice,” as she Jeaped 
a fence was not to be mistaken. 

NM. Y. Knickerbacker. 


From Littell’s Museum. 
DOINGS IN THE BONNY—THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 

Few things have, of late, excited more interest 
among general readers than simple narratives of sea 
life,—the one here offered, however, isan ‘‘o’er 
true tale,” by an eye-witness; not related to feed 
mere curiosity, but to call the public attention to the 
insufficiency of England alone persecuting the slave 
trade. 

On the 8th of September, 1831, his majesty’s brig 
Black Joke boarded a French Slaver, and learnt that 
there were two Spanish brigs in the river Bonny, in 
the Bight of Biafra, ready to receive their slaves on 
board, —the one, mounting eight guns, was formerly 
a sixteen gun man-of-war, and the other having four 
broadside guns, and one mounted on a pivot. They 
were said to intend sailing together, in order to be 
a match for the Black Joke, which they suspected to 
be prowling near; and the latter vessel, confident in 
her oft tried prowess (not only in capturing the Ma- 
rinerito, but even betore she became the Dryad’s 
tender, ) longed to pounce on such a tempting quarry. 
On the following day she was joined by the Fair Ro- 
samond, also tender to H.M.S. Dryad, commanded 
by Lieutenant Huntley. ‘T’o sharpen the eyes of the 
‘“‘lookouts”’ at the mast head, the officer rewarded 
the lucky fellow who first spied a prize, and the 
commodore on the station gave a dollar per hun- 
dred on the slaves captured. The Kroomen, having 
a Very penetrating sight, were generally the first to 
give the joyful tidings; and, accordingly, at half past 
eight on the morning of the 10th, while our two 
cruizers were at anchor, in order to preserve their 
station about twenty ‘miles from the mouth of the 
river, one of these Kroomen, perched on the mast 
head of the Fair Rosamond, exclaimed, ‘*Sail, ho!” 
In afew minutes two large rakish brigs were dis- 
tinctly made out, and, as they were evidently ap- 
proaching, Lieutenant Huntley, the senior officer, 
desired that the tenders should get every thing ready 
to weigh, but not stir till the strangers ceased to near 
them. 

About half past nine the enemy anchored, just 
inside the outer bar of the Bonny, opon which the 
tenders instantly weighed, and maie all sail to get 
at them; the Fair Rosamond leading half a mile 
ahead. At one o’clock the two strangers were ob- 
served to be signalizing; shortly aiterwards they 
hoisted Spanish colours, weighed and stood to sea. 
All now on board the tenders were elated with the 
hopes ofan action; but, when ‘hey were within three 
or four miles of them, the Spaniards bore up, in or- 
der to run back to the Bonny, setting their studding 
sails ina manner, however, that would not have dis- 
graced a British man-of-war; and, indeed, perform- 
ed all their ntanceuvres with a quickness and preci- 
sion that has long disappeared from their govern- 
ment vessels. 

It is necessary here to mention, that the mouth of 
the Bonny is surrounded by shoals, and that there 
are two dangerous bars to pass, but, when once in 
the river, nothing can be finer; the water deepens to 
about ten fathoms, and for the first seven or eight 
miles the breadth is about four, when it receives a 
large tributary stream, which vessels, not drawing 
more than thirteen or fourteen feet, can ascend for 
| some miles. Vessels tradine for nalm oii lie two 


miles below this stream. ‘I‘hus, the Bonny ought 


never to be attempted without F009 pilots on board, 
}and Mr. Huntley was aware of it; yet, acting with 
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that decision and resolution which on almost every 
occasion are so essential to the naval officer, he bore 
up, and made all sail after the slavers; the Black 
Joke of course following her leader. ‘The bars 
(thanks to Captain Owen’s excellent surveys) are 
passed in safety—the river is entered—they gain 
upon the chase—the Fair Rosamond still a quarter 
of a mile ahead of her eompanion, and about a mile 
and a half astern of the Spaniards;—the tributary 
streatn is now reached—the slavers trim their sails 
and haul up it—the tenders quickly follow, when a 
sight of unalloyed horror presents itsell!—the 
Spaniards actually throwing their slaves overboard, 
shackled two and two, and a great number of the 
small sharks, which infest these rivers, attacking 
their helpless victims, who, thus encumbered and 
wounded, chiefly perish; some few, indeed, reach 
the shores, and others are landed by canoes; but the 
shrieks of the drowning, and the contest of the 
sharks for the bodies of the dead and dying, formed 
so harrowing a scene, as to be almost too horrid to 
recur to it.* 

The boats of the tenders were immediately sent 
to try to save some of the poor negroes, but could 
only pick up two with their boat hooks, who were 
just sinking. Meanwhile, the largest slaver ran 
aground, upon which the Fair Rosamond, knowing 
that she would be taken eare of, dashed on after the 
other, and Black Joke coming up immediately, laid 
her on board, to prevent any more negroes being 
thrown overboard. She took possession without 
any resistance, for most of the Spaniards, thinking 
that we should take vengeance upon them for their 
cruelty, jumped overboard of their own accord, as 
our men boarded, and several shared the same shock- 
ing fate to which they had consigned the blacks. The 
captured vessed proved to be the Spanish brigh Re- 
gulo, with two hundred and twenty slaves still on 
board, having sailed in the morning with four hun- 
dred and sixty. She was pierced for sixteen guns, 
but had only eight mounted, with g crew of fifty-six 
men. 

The fair Rosamond also quickly came up with her 
antagonist, and took possession of her in the same 
way. She proved to be the Spanish brig Rapido, 
of five guns and fifty men, and had sailed that morn- 
ing with four hundred and fifty slaves on board,— 
all of whom she had now got rid of; but the two who 
had been picked up, as before mentioned, and were 
now on board the Black Joke, had, fortunately tor 
the slaver’s condemnation, been embarked in the 
Rapido. When taken to Sierra Leone, they gave so 
positive and distinct an evidence, and, in spite of 
the large offers made by the opposite party, adhered 
so strictly to the truth, that the Court was obliged 
to condemn their vessel as well as the Regulo.— 
These two poor lads had something so amiable and 
kind in their disposition; that those who would 
have consigned them to a watery grave, must have 
been very demons. They had not been many hours on 
board of us, before they endeavoured to make them~ 
selves useful; thus, observing a couple of brooms, of 
their own accord they began sweeping the deck.— 
‘The sailors, who always delight in assisting the dis- 
tressed, gave them clothes, encouraged them in every 
way in their power, and showed considerable regret 
at their departure. The quigk manner in which 
they learnt our ways was extraordinary ; particularly 
when it is considered that they were probably 
brought from the interior of Africa, as not one at 
the Bouny knew where they came from, or under- 
stood their language. Another litle trait 1a their 
conduct testified the warmth of their gratitude, for 
soon discovering who commanded the vessel, they 


insisted on kissing his hand whenever he came on 
deck, aud then returned smiling to their work—tor 
they were never idle. 

But to return—the assistant surgeon, as Is CUusio- 
mary, examined the captured slaves in the Regalo, 
and reported that there were three very ill of the 
small pox; adding, that if they were not removed, 
not only all the rest, bnt many of our own men 
would soon catch the fatal disease, doubly dangerous 
in a tropical climate. They were, therefore, or- 
pered to be unshackled and sent on shore; but now 
another distressing cireumstance took place, for 
dreading the infeetion, none of the villagers would 
receive them, and about midnight they crawled back 
to the swamps, off which the vessels were lying, and 
great indeed must have been their distress, when, in 
pitiable language not to be misunderstood, they sup- 
plicated to be taken on board again. ‘This, how- 
ever, could not be complied with, although their 
heart-rending wailings lasted all night; in the morn- 
ing they were heard no more—nor could we learn 
what became ot them; bat death alone it is to be 
feared could put an end to their miseries. 

Allthe four vessels were now aground, and dar- 
ing five days and nights we were almost constantly 


with much politeness, and made them partake of a 
repast; but, although good-natured, he is unfortu- 
nately addicted to drinking palm-wine, and negligent 
in wielding the sword of justice; whence he is not 
esteemed by his subjects. One of the principal men 
in the place, who speaks a little English, said to Mr. 
Ramsay, ‘* He no proper king like his father—he 
never hab cut off man’s head.”” And when Mr. Hunt- 
ley expressed to his sable majesty in strong language 
the cruelty of the slave trade, and that he ought to 
put an end to it in his dominions, all he answered 
was, “Spaniard man did very wrong to drown poor 
black man,” and put an end to the conference by 
saying, **Make my compliments to my broder, King 
William, and tell him to send me ‘dash’ ”’—the Al- 
rican word for ‘‘present,” and immediately retired. 
His subjects are, in general, a quiet, indusirious race 
of people, exporting a large quantity of palm-oil.— 
There is, perhaps, more wade from the Bouny than 
any river on the ccast; and if, as is now supposed, it 
is the principal mouth of the Niger, its commerce 
will inerease rapidly. Although the people have 
made some progress towards civilization, they are 
still very superstitious and ignorant relative to reli- 
gion. Formerly they principally worshipped two 
large live lizards; until thinking that domesticating 
one might be suflicient, they commissioned a large 
brass one from Birmingham about three years ago, 
which now shares their worship with its live partner; 
yet ridiculous as this 1s, no nation along this coast is 
so advanced in general knowledge. 

A few remarks will now be added, addressed to 
those who take an interest in the cause of humanity, 
and yet may not have been fully informed of the real 
state of the slave trade. Scenes of such atrocity con- 
stantly take piace, that none can imagine but those 
who have witnessed them. How dreadfully these 
poor creatures must suffer during a long and tedious 
chase, when five or six hundred are crowded together 
in a small space, not four feet high; their owners, 
being afraid that their moving about would impede 
the progress of the vessel, withhold both water and 
provisions for a whole day, and this under a hot ver- 
tical sun. In one instance, after a chsse of twenty 
hours, twenty-seven were found dead upon the lower 
deck, the dead shackled with the living; and the re- 
mainder were nearly all in a state of madness, occa- 
sioned by heat and thirst; fifty died in three days, 
and upwards of a hundred in less than three weeks! 
Many more examples of the same kind could be gl- 
ven, but on so painful a subject probably these are 
sufficient. 

It may be remarked—*‘Lut have not these cruelties 
been increased by our interference?” Undoubtedly 
they have; and all our efforts have scarcely diminish- 
ed the number of negroes exported from Africa: an 
assertion which can be easily proved. There is x 
market at Cuba and in the Brazils, to be supplied 
with slaves, requiring about thirty thousand annual- 
ly; and, up to this time, that number has been sup- 
plied. No doubt the risk that is run, owing to our 
cruisers, increases the price of the blacks to the 
planters, thereby diminishing their profits, but it 
appears very doubitul, supposing the trade to have 
been free, that many more could have been carried 
over with any profit to the importers, since the fall 
in the price would not suffice to increase the demand 
much. . How far the present system raises the ex- 
pense of importing negroes, is a matter of ealcula- 
tion which we possess data sufficient to determine: 
the average of slaves captured is one in ten, which 
has raised the insurance from eight to fifteen per 
cent.; another increase of expense arises from the 
Spaniards now employing very fast sailing, weil a-m- 
ed vessels, with a numerous crew, to facilitate their 
escape. ‘This again adds to the misery of the poor 
slave; for these vessels are so sharp, that they afford 
very little accommodation in proportion to the ton- 
nage. Again, if the trade were free, the price of a 


ized; for that reason greater care would be taken of 
them, or the importer would be ruined. Asanex- 
ample, let it be supposed thag a man fits out a 
schooner from Cuba, and sends her to Africa for two 
hundred slaves; their cost ou the coast and his other 
expenses are eight thousand dollars; his cargo would 
fetch twenty thousand; but, from cruelty and neglect, 
one-half die on the passage: his gain would stili 
amount to two thousand dollars, But let free trade 
be now supposed, when the price of two hundred 
slaves at Cuba would fall to fitteen thousand dollars; 
then, it the same man is so cruel and negligent 
that half his cargo die, he will be an actual loser 
of five hundred dollars, instead of making a profit 
by his voyage. This is not only a correct state- 
ment, but what is known to take place. 

By an agreement that we made about four years 
ago, the Portuguese are permitted to carry on their 


at work, getting into the fair way, and preparing for 
sea, Nearly every thing had_to be got out of one of 
the prizes before she would float, and the labour was 
very trying—sometimes under a deluge of rain, and 
direetly after under a vertical burning sun; besides 
which, let it be recollected that, during the few 
hours of repose that could be allowed the crew, they 
had no comfortable bed to go to, for.on board these 
tenders the only sleeping place isthe hard deck. It 
is gratifiying to mention that there were two English 
palm oil vessels lying in the river, whose officers and 
men, with characteristic good feeling, gave all the 
assistance they could, and one of the masters being 
an excellent pilot for the place, rendered us most 
essential service. -- 


slave trade uninterruptedly to the south of the line, 
and‘hegroes are consequently much dearer there thau 
to the north of the line. Ten thousand are annually 
exported from those latitudes; yet the vessels are all 
so much better formed and sp much more roomy, 
that they have not one fourth of the deaths that occur 
on board vessels of equal tonnage to the northward. 
In the year 1831, about twenty thousand slaves were 
exported f-om the northward ofthe line; and in 1832, 
there appears, from all accounts, to have been consi- 
derably more! So that for the sake of humanity 
more efficient means should be taken to put down 


Two days before sailing, Lieutenants Huntley and 


coast of Africa would 


negroin Africa and at Cuba would be more equal-* 


this dreadful traffic; aad there are but two ways— 
either all the powers of Europe must declare it pi-_ 
racy—in which ease squadron off the 

suffice; or, if we are to act 


sent out, that the risk of capture may overbalance 
the remunerating price which the planter could af- 
ford to pay. Supposing the second plan to be adopt- 
ed, another dozen of men of war, on that station 
would probably get the slave trade fairly under; and 
then the Spaniards and Portuguese, no longer find- 
ing it their interest to struggle, might consent to de- 
clare it piracy. 

The case, we confess, is beset with serious diffi- 
culties; and while, on the other hand, our measures 
are chargeable with insufficiency and Quixotism, on 
the other, they are obviously harsh and unjust. We 
will close this distressing statement, with an extract 
from aletter written in 1808, by the late intelligent 
Capt. Beaver, from Antigua: 

** Many years have rolled over my head since I 
first visited these regions; and [know not whether 
the manners of the people have altered, or my own 
taste has chauged—perhaps both may have felt the 
influence of the interval. I admire the matchless 
tints of the scenery and the heavenly splendour of the 
climate more than formerly; but 1 no longer relish 
the boisterous cheer and lax hospitality which once 
did not inncommo ie me. The chatter of the negro 
is as vociferous, and the piceaninies gambol as wild- 
lyas ever, while Sunday is still the happy day which 
they call theirown. But the planteris certai:ly less 
gay; and he appears already to suffer under the in- 
terference of our legislature. I apprehend the re- 
sult of our measures will ultimately prove of greater 
benefit to our enemies than either to our own sub- 
jects or the slaves. It seemsto me but reason- 
able that those who so warmly discuss this question 
in the House of Commons should first take the trou- 
ble to make a trip across the water, and ascertain the 
truth; for the inquiry has hitherto been borne down 
more by sophistry than by fact. I would rather see 
the wisdom and philanthropy of England exerted to 
ameliorate thecondition of the blacks, which she can 
do, than witness her efforts at what she cannot do. I 
abhor slavery; but feeling that, constituted as man- 
kind are, it ever has existed, and perhaps ever wit, 
i cannot surrender the evidence of my senses. to 
mere speculative morality. Every thing I now meet 
with fully confirms me in the opinions which [ have 
already expressed on this topic, in my narrative, or 
* African Memoranda,’ 


*The master ofa palm-oil ship, who was there 
during this occurrence, touched at Fernando Po a 
month atter, and stated, that having occasion to pass 
the beach off which these wretched slaves were 
thrown overboard, he counted upwards of one hun- 
dred boifies, shackled together by twos, emitting an 
intolerable stench. 

+ This is the officer who won his promotion by 
boarding the Spanish slaver Marinerto, in April, 
18351; the particulars of that gallant exploit are re- 
corded in our Journal, Part IL, for 1832, p. 63, to 
which we refer the reader. 


THE TURKISH ACCOUNT OF THE 
JANISSARIES. 


The East has lately become a.scene of events, 
which are of most intense interest to-all reflecting 
roinds; their consequences being of extraordinary im- 
portance to every great European power. We have 
witnessed the gradual decay of an empire, which was 
once pre-eminent among the nations, but we know 
littke or nothing of those fatal diseases which have | 
long preyed upon her vitals, and at length reduced 
her toa state of utter prostration. All eyes are now 
fixed upon Turkey—Old Istamboul forms the pivot 
of European political strategy. Possessing, as we 
do, but very meagre information as to ber internal 
history, we hail with perfect gladness the appearance 
of a translation into Freneh, by M. Coussin de Per- 
ceval, of the Turkish Historiographer’s account of. 
the Janissary corps, of which, we feel certain that 
our readers will thank us for the following airdged 
version. 


The Jeni-Cheri (Janissaries) or new troops, were 
created in the year 1530, by the Emperor Orkhan. 
They were at first compose of the children of the 
conquered Christians, and reared up in the doetrine 
ot islam. received their name and the distin- 
guishing form of their caps, from the Dervise Hadji 
Begtash, who blessed them, and placing a piece of 
lis garment upon the head of each of the officers, 
promised them victory in the name of heaven. They 
were all enrolled as Dervises and those acquired a 
religious as well as a military character. All their 
forms of discipline, were contrived to remind them 
of the liberality with which their wants were sup- 
plied. The colonel, or head of a rigiment, was call- 
ed the Ushorbadghi, or ‘* soup maker.” ‘The offi- 
cers next in rank, were ‘* chief cooks,” and ‘* water 
drawers;” the soldiers carried in their caps a wooden 
spoon instead ofa tufi, orfeather; and the kettle, or 
cauldron, was the sacred standard or rallying point 
of every regiment. Their whimsical institutions re- 
mained unchanged among them down to the period 
of their suppression. In the reign of Mahomet IL, 
a custom was introduced of admitting the children of 
soldiers themselves; and from that time the Janissa- 
ries became a military caste, transmitting from fa- 
ther to son the profession, if not. the exercise, of 
arms. ‘Their numbers were increased by successive 
sovereigns, till under Mohammed FY. they amount- 
ei! to forty thousand. 

At the accession of the present Sultan, in 1808, 
this military body, once the right arm of Islamism, 
had lost all those characteristics which rendered it 
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Oppression at home. Its influence extended over 
the empire. A long period of exuberant idleness 
had extinguished its military spirit and enthusiasm. 
It monopolized all the lucrative trades, and made 
their exercise the means of the most barefaced extor- 
tion, It set the tribunals of justice at nought; and 
dictated not only to the magistrates but to the Sultan 
himself, No order of profession was safe from its 
insolence and exactions. From the prevailing custom 
of selling their certificates of service (commissions) 
to the fiest bidder, its exclusively military character 
was at an end. Vuagabonds and assassins obtained 
enolment, and consumed in idleness the revenues 
of the state. Thus the corps became a vast disor- 
ganized mass, ever ready to be acted upon by the in- 
twigues of the seditious and disaffected, But this 
was notall. Allured by the frequent commotions 
excited by the Janissaries in the capital, the inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent country flocked into Constanti- 
nople; and while they left the country without culti- 
vators, they increased the disorders consequent on 
the scarcity of provisions. 

These evils had long engaged the attention of the 
government, and the views of the predecessors of 
the Sultan had been turned towards the organization 
of a body of troops disciplined after an European 
manner, Mahmoud L, ail Mustafa, his succes- 
sor, made some attempts at improvement. Selim 
ill. proceeded more vigorously, but his new levies 
were attacked and dispersed by the Janissaries, so 
that it was reserved for the present monarch to give 
(ull effect to the project. Aware of the obstacles to 
be overcome, from the prejudices of the people and 
the compact power of the Janissaries, he was obliged 
to act with the utmost caution and address. Ever 
step was to be sanctioned by the authority of the 
Koran, and reconciled to the superstition of true be- 
lievers. lua grand council, summoned for the oc- 
casion, the Sultan proposed his plan of forming a 
body of newly disciplined troops, draughted from the 
odjek of the Janissaries. ‘he plan was received 
with approbation by all but the latter body. Gold 
and intrigue, however, succeeded in softening this 
Opposition. Another council was held, at which 
the officers of the Janissaries were present. ‘he 
imperial ordinance was read, and the Grand Vizier, 
turning to the Janissary officers, asked them if the 
were ready to give it their ratification. ‘hey ail 
answered in the affirmative, and with the most zealous 
alacrity, proceeded to aflix their seals to the docu- 
ment. A solemn procession tollowed, and the ordi« 
nance was passed into a jaw with all the pomp and 
circumstance of eastern legislation. In atew days 
5,000 new troops, called echeudbjis, were mustered, 
and Davoud Agah, a colonel of the Egyptian army, 
was appoiited to discipline them. 


But the display of zeal on the part of the Janis- 
saries in giving their concurrence, only served as a 
cloak to their perfidious designs. On the very day 
ou* which they had expressed their approbation of 
the proposed measure, they formed a ccnspiracy to 
defeat itsexecution. ‘hey were divided in opinion 
as to the course to be pursued for this purpose.— 
Some were for allowing the members of the new! 
enrolled corps to increase, in the confident anticipa- 
tion that their arms would be ever at the service of 
their brethren; while others, apprehensive that they 
might be bribed out of the esprit du corps, urged 
the necessity of strikinga blow, at once immediate 
and decisive. ‘lhe troops themselves ‘soon began 
to manifest symptoms of impatience. In vain did 
the Vizier exputiate on the expediency of the new 
changes; in vain did he qaote that sentence of the. 
Koran which says, ‘employ against the Christian 
every Means in your power.” ‘The men murmured, 
**You enjoin us,” said they, “‘the exercise of the in- 
fidels: it suits us not: it is ours to cleave the fotded 
felt with the sabre, and to fire at themark!” These 
were signals which announced that a storm was at 
hand. ‘Phe ministers were alarmed and embarassed, 
and all men of reflection awaited the event with the 
ulmost anxiety. 

At length, on the night of the 15th June, 1826, 
the Janissaries raised the standard of revolt on the 
open place ei meidan. ‘They soon collected a suffi- 
cient force to commence operations, The first care 
was to seize on the camp kettles of their fellow sol- 
diers; for such isthe religious veneration in which 
these utensilsare held, thatto gain them isto gain 
the co-operation of their owners. By this feat they 
succeeded in drawing over and implicating great 
numbers. They next proceeded to storm and plunder 
the houses of the officers of state. Ihe Grand Vizier 
lost no time in summoning together the Agahs with 
their forces. ‘They assembled in the Serai, where 
they were joined by bands of students and citizens, 
eager to signalize their zeal for their soveriegn.— 
The Sultan soon made his appearance, and after an 
appropriate harangue, unrolled the standard of the 
Prophet, and despatched the Grand Vizier at the 
head of the treops to attack the position of the rebels, 
The latter was so panic-struck by the terrible ori 
flamme, that instead of attempting © prevent the 
assembling of the citizens who Hocked from Galata, 
Seutars, atid Pera, they fell back upon their point 
d’appui at ei meidane. The Grand Vizier established 
his head-quarters at the mosk of the Sultan Akmed; 
a council of war was held, the issue of which was, 
that two Viziers, [brahim and Mohammed, instantly 
marched upon the enemy with a few pieces of ar- 
tillery. The Janissaries had fortified themselves in 
their position by barricading the great gates of the 
place ei meidane. To Ibrahim’s summons to sur- 
render, they sent back a shout of defiance. Thir 
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was a signal for the onset. A well-directed fire 
soon levelled the barricades, and Ibrahim charged 
with such impetuosity, that the rebels were instantly 
broken and put to flight. Their vast barracks burnt 
to the ground, many perished in the flames, and 
those who were taken prisoners were slaughtered 
without mercy. ot 

Vhe following day the Grand Vizier sat for the 
trial of offenders. Among those the most distinguish- 
ed for intrepidity of character and turbulence of dis- 

osition was Ibrahim Agah, the superintendant of 

re-engines, He had taken part im every previous 
revolt, and had amassed great wealth by his exactions 
for the repair and supply of pumps. ** Agah,”’ said 
the Grand Vizier to him, ironically, “it is your 
duty to superintend the extinguishing of fires—why 
were you not present when the barracks were sn 
flames?” ‘That conflagration,” replied the Agah 
in the same vein, ** was too great to be extinguished; 
besides it would appear it was the dnty of a good 
subject rather to increase than to appease its vin- 
lence.”? He was delivered over to the mufti; and 
when the executioners passed a cord of serpent’s 
skin round his neck, he cried, ‘‘ Pull away, my 
brave fellows,” and died undauntedly. His body 
was flung into the street, and treated with every in- 
dignity. Two hundred officers shared the same fate. 
- Mustafa, the fruiterer, one of the boldest and 
most determined captains, for some time eluded the 
search of the police. At length an officer having 
traced his wife to the house of her friends, he there 
discovered Mustafa concealed ina chest which served 
asa seatfor the assembled women. He fastened 
the lid, and had it conveyed to the Sultan. It was 
set down in the imperial chamber, and on Maustata 
being dragged forth—‘‘Wretch!” said the Sultan, 
‘thas not my clemency already saved you from the 
punishment due to many a revolt?” Mustafa at- 
tempted to stammer out some exeuse. ‘* Blessed 
be the name of the Almighty,” said the Sultan, ‘‘for 
thus confining within the narrow bounds of that chest 
a man whose pride the vast circle of Constantinople 
was insufficient to contain!” 

Following up this decisive blow with vigour, the 
Sultan took measures to prevent the possibilty of 
the recurrence of revolt. By an imperial edict he 
abolished the Janissaries; still, however, permitting 
them toreceive their pay, which, coupled with the 
immense expenses incidents to the tormation and 
equipment of the new troops, fell heavily on the al- 
ready almost exhausted revenues of the state. ‘hese 
were still further smpaired by the largesses and pre- 
sents with which it was found necessary to reward 
the zeal and fidelity of those Janissary officers who 
had espoused the cause of the Sultan in opposition to 
their companions. Seventy-five thousand piastres 
were distributed among the body of students who 
had taken an active part im the suppression of the 
insurrection. Hussien and Hassan Pachas were in- 
dividually rewarded with large sums, and the inte- 
rior officers in proportion to their rank and zeal.— 
Orders were transmitted to the different cities 
throughout the empire for carrying the royal firman 
into execution. The pressure of a superabundant 
population in the metropolis, and affording ever-rca- 
dy materials for sedition, was alleviated by copious 
transportations to the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages, and by these measures tranquillity was finally 
restored. 

The suppression of the Janissary corps involved 
that of the religious order of the Begtachis, with 
which it was identified. By virtue of a firman ‘for 
purifying the faith which had been corrupted by 
their mal-practices,” the congregations of the Beg- 
tachis were abolished, and their chief functionaries 
seized, tried, and executed, for the crime of heresy. 
Great numbers of the order shared the same fate; 
and those to whom life was vouchsafed, were sent 
into banishment. Thus did Mohammed annihilate 
that formidable body which had been the terror of 
his predecessors, and which for several successive 
centuries havewielded all the real power of the state. 


SaTurpay, Aveust 10, 1833. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We have not leisure at present to peruse with suf- 
ficient attention the several new works that have been 
sent to us during the past week, and must therefore 
be excused if our notice of them is rather hasty and 
imperfect. 

The Harpers have commenced the publication of 
a most valuable work, ‘if we decide upon its merits 
from the notices to be met with in the English pe- 
riodicals of repnte. We allude to the Polynesian, 
Researches, during a residence of nearly eight years. 
in the Sandwich Islands, by Charles Ellis, Esq. The 
entire work will consist of four volumes, the first df 
which, an American edition, is now before us. The 
author spent a number of years in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, with the object of promoting the cause of chris- 
tianity among the natives, and, while engaged in this 
pursuit, collected, as opportunity afforded, informa-. 
tion on. various subjects relative to the country and 

its inhabitants. The work exhibits numerous facts,’ 


‘tian people. 
strong interest, and ceserves the attention of all read- 


sential characteristics of idolatry, and its influence 
on a people, the simplicity of whose institutions af- 
fords facilities for observing its nature and tenden- 


cies. The volumes are also designed to contain a 


brief but satisfactory history of the origin, progress 
and results, of the missionary enterprise which, dur- 
ing the last thirty years, has, under its divine influ- 
ence, transformed the barbarous, cruel, indolen@and 
idolatrous inhabitants of Tahiti, and the neighbour- 
ing islands, into a comparatively civilized and chris- 
The work is unquestionably one of 


ers who desire to become acquainted with the world 
and its manners, whether at home or abroad. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have issued, within a few 
days, two most entertaining volumes, with the title 
of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. The 
titles of the stories are, the Donagh, or the Horse 
Stealer; Phil Parcel, the Pig Driver; the Poor Scho- 
lar; Phelim O’Toole’s Courtship; and the Geography 
of an Irish Oath. We gave an extract from the latter 
about a week since, and confidently recommend the 
book to our readers, as one calculated to afford amuse- 
ment. 

We are indebted to an unknown friend in New 
York for **A Treatise on Versification and Poetry,” 
designed as an introduction to poetical works in the 
United States, hereafter to be published. In this 
treatise, the author has endeavoured to give, in as 
concise and familiar a style as possible, those great 
land-marks which should guide the true poet in his 
difficult path; while, at the same time, it has been his 
object to offer to the mere lover of poetry a work, 
which might prove not only a source of present plea- 
sure and amusement, but, by giving information on 
so delightful a subject, and displaying the rules by 
which it is goveraed, might, hereafter, render it a 
still more agreeable recreation. 

Messrs. Connor & Cooke, of New York, have is- 
sued another number of their edition of the Waverly 
Novels. It is printed in the same beautiful manner 
as the former numbers, and contains the conclusion 
of Ivanhoe, with the whole of the Monastery. We 
again urge upon those who do not possess a complete 
edition of Scott’s works, to become subscribers to 
that now in the course of publication by Messrs. 
Connor & Cooke. It is not only beautifully got up 
throughout, but it is published at a rate so reasonable 
as to be within the reach of all. ; 

The Harpers, of New York, have issued the thir- 
teenth number of the Boys’ and Girls’ Library. It 
isembellished with engravings, and contains ‘*Sun- 
day Evenings,” or an easy introduction to the read- 
ing of the Bible, by the author of the Infant Chris- 
tian’s First Catechism. ) 

The last number of Greenbank’s Periodical Li- 
brary contains the conclusion of the Game of Life, 
and the commencement of that excellent novel, the 
Rivals, by the author of Recollections of the Penin- 
sula. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have issued the 
third number of their French periodical. It is very 
neatly printed, and contains a continuation of Cinq- 
Mars, 


The third number of +‘ ATKINSON’s Book oF 
Nature” has just appeared. It is decidedly the 
best number that has yet been published—the en- 
gravings are superb, This work cannot but meet 
with extensive patronage. The engravings of two 
numbers are worth the price of subscription. while 
the subject matter is of the most interestingvand in- 
structive character. ‘Ihe terms of the publication 
are but $6 per annum. Single copies 75 cents, 

BASIL HALL. 

Capt. Basil Hall has been severely and perhaps 
deservedly dealt with by the American press. And 
yet he is confessedly one of the best of modern Eng- 
lish writers, His last work, Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels, has much enhanced his reputation, and 
in a great measure soothed the angry feelings excited 
in this country, by the perusal of his libellous book 
upon the United States, It appears from a late num- | 
ber of the New York Mirror, that some time ago, 
it was proposed, by a select circle of Canandaigua, 
Ontario county, N.Y. ‘to offer a compliment to 
veral celebrated literary ladies and gentlemen of the 
old country. The affair seems to have been conduct- 
ed in‘a good humoured style, and to have broken in 


which may justly be regarded as illustrating the es- | 


upon the monotony of rural life, with something of 


an unusual festivity. A large.nock was selected in 
a meadow near the village, which, with some appro- 
priate ceremonies, was encased with a massive belt 
of brass, on which“were engraven the names of cer- 
tain great authors, altogether, we believe of foreign 
name, with the exception of the giftedauthoress of 
Hope Leslie. An oration was delivered by Mr. 
Clinton, and information forwarded to those whose 
merits had rendered them the subjects of such tes- 
timonials from the hands of strangers, separated from 
them by the Atlantic ocean, and whom, in all pro- 
hability, they would never behold. 

Among the replies which we find published in 
the Mirror, the following, from Capt. Hall, is not 


altogether devoid of interest: 
London, 27 St. James st. March 31st, 1833. 

My Dear Sir--I have been too long in replying to 
your very kind and most interesting, letter of last 
summer, which, l assure you, gave me great plea- 
sure. I had, indeed, litthe doubt that, amongst ra- 
tional persons and men of the world, there could be 
to possible offence in speaking the truth, or what ap- 
peared to be the truth, and 1 have been greatly de- 
lighted to receive letters from a number of my friends 
in America, confirming these expectations. None, 
however, has given me more satisfaction than your 
good humoured communication. I beg you will ac- 
cept the copy ofa book I have just published, in tes- 
timony of my sincere regard, and of my sense of 
your kindness in helping me to bear the unpopularity 
which 1am doomed to bear in your country, from 
persons with whom I had not the pleasure of makin 
any personal acquaintance. My feelings towards. 
America are those of steady kindness and gratitude 
fer many valuable attentions; and I am so unwilling 
to disturb these pleasant recollections, that I read 
none of the angry things which I have heard it said 
are written of my work, and Ll may add, that [ feel 
quite sure [ should be kindly received if I should 
ever cross the Atlantic again. There are many men 
in America with whom I should rejoice to renew my 
intercourse, and with none more than yourself, to 
whose valuable suggestions I have always felt much 
indebted in my researches. 

I hope the little work Inow send you may interest 
you and your friends. Isomeiimes also allow my- 
self to hope that these ‘* Fragments” may be the 
means of restoring me to the good will of your 
countrymen. The time may come, perhaps, when 
even my work on America may claim their favour- 
able notice; but this can happen only when things 
are much changed, or when some work still less ta- 
vourable than mine shall fling me into the shade, 

In the meantime, I hope to retain your friendship 
unbroken, and, with best remembrances from Mrs, 
Hall, lremain, my dear sir, ever most sincerely 
yours, Basit Hart, 


The Book of Nature, for the present month, is 
decidedly the best number that has yet appeared.— 
‘The engravings are superb—those of quadrupeds 
and birds being particularly so. The subject matter 
is also excellent, as the article copied into our first 
page as a specimen will sufficiently testify. It is 
highly interesting throughout, and will repay an ate 
tentive perusal. There are no Jess than ten plates 
in the present number of this periodical, many of 
them containing from ten to twenty figures. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Connor & Cooke, 
through their active and indefatigable agent of this 
city, for another number of their edition of Scott’s 
works. It contains the whole of the Abbott; also, 
the commencement of Kenilworth. On the cover of 
this number, we find a notice from the publishers, 
stating that, in accordance with the general wish of 
subscribers, they have determined to priot their edi- 
tion of Scott’s works in seven volumes, instead of six. 
Two thousand copies of the second volume having 
been disposed of before the alteration, a new title 
page and contents will be delivered to all who have 
received it, and the binder must therefore be careful 
to cut out the former title for the six volumes edi- 
tion, and substitute the new one in its stead. All the 
other volumes and subsequent editions will be ar- 
ranged on the plan for seven volumes, now perma- 
nently adoptec. We learn that upwards of a thousand 
subscribers to the work have been obtained in this 
city. Itis probable that, before the edition is com- 
pleted, ten thousand copies will be subseribed for. 
The agent for Philadelphia is Mr. Robert Reid, in 
South Twelfth street, below Walnut. We think he 
would find it to his advantage to have an office, or a 
plece where subscriptions could be received, in a 
more central part of the city. 


— 


| THE LAW LIBRARY. 
The second number of this work, commenced a 


short time since by Mr. Littell, under the most flat- 
tering auspices, has just appeared. It contains the 


Limitation—also nine chapters of Wilkinson’s trea- 
tise on the Limitation of Actions, as affecting mer- 
cantile and other contracts, &c. Ke. Both of these 
publications are of the highest value to the student 
and the lawyer, and may be obtained through this 
Library at ove-fifth of the price asked by the book- 
sellers. We are pleased to learn that Mr. Littell’s 
work has thus far met with the most liberal patron- 
age. Itcould scarcely be otherwise. The editor 
are justly ranked among the most eminent members 
of the Philadelphia Bar, and their reputations being 
in some measure identified with the character of the 
Library, they will be especially careful to seleet 
such works as cannot but be perused with profit by 
all classes of readers, interested in the law. To 
students and to attorneys in the country, the Library 
possesses peculiar advantages, inasmuch as in 
the course of a single year, useful publications of 
great value may be obtained through its columns, 
that if bought in the ordinary way of booksellers, 
would cost treble the sum that a whole volume of 
the Library may be obtained for. 


The first number of the second volume of the No- 
velist’s Magazine is before us. It appears improved 
in many respects from the former numbers, and 
contains the Ghost Hunterand his Family, and the 
commencement of Mary of Burgundy, or the Re- 


8 | volt of Ghent, by the author of Darnley. The num- 


ber is beautifully printed and contains ninety-eight 
pages. 


The seventeenth number of tke seeond volume of 
Waldie’s Select Circulating Library was issued yes- 
terday. Itis printed in the same beautiful manner 
as the former numbers, and contains the corclusion 
of Madame Bard’s Narrative—also the commence- 
ment of the Life and Adventures of the Chevalier 
Charles Stuart, and the History of the Rebellion in 
Scotland in 1745, and 1746. The Library continues 
to improve, 


A public meeting of the friends of the American 
Colonization Society, was held in New York on 
Tuesday evening last. ‘Thomas De Witt, Esq. was 
called to the chair, and William L. Stone appoint- 
ed Secretary. The business of the meeting was 
opened by the Rev. R. Gurley, eorresponding Se- 
eretary of the Society, who said, the extraordinary 
expenditures of last year, occasioned by the trans- 
portation and setlement in Liberia of eleven bun- 
dred emigrants inabouta year, bad not only exhaust- 
ed the treasury of the Society, but involved it in re- 
sponsibilitics beyond its present means. ‘The So- 
ciety is also destitute of means to transport the mul 
litudes of emigrants who are daily enrolliug their 
names for the colony. Mr. G. assured the meeting 
that a crisis had araived in the affairs of the Society, 
and it was soonto be determined whether it would 
be enabled to proceed upon a scale commensurate 
with the high expectations of the country, or to lan« 
guish, and thus disappoint the food hopes of the 
christians and philanthropists of our country, as to 
its ultimate success, 

Captain Page, of the United States Navy, who was 
present, came forward at the call of the meeting, and 
stated that he had last year visited the colony—that 
it was in a flourishing condition, and the community 
exemplary for its morals. The climate is healthy 
for the man of colour, the soil rich and produc- 
tive, and the people contented and happy. He was 
in the habit of visiting the people daily, and dining 
with them at their houses, He saw but one discon« 
tented person there, and he was so only because he 
thought he ought to have been appointed to an office. 
Captain P. saw not a drunken ‘person there, and in 
auswer to questions put to him, gave very satisfacto- 
ry contradictions to the statements recently put 
forth by the enemies of the cause, in the incendiary 
papers published in Boston and New York. A reso« 
lution was then adopted that **it isexpedient to adopt 
immediate and vigorous efforts to raise in New 
York the sum of $20,000 for the American Coloni- 
zation Society.” . 


We a day or two since suggested to the aren 
Messrs. Connor & Cooke, of New York, the Bas 
priety of having an office in a central part of the 
city, for the accommodation ot such as desire to sube 
seribe to Scott’s Works, &c. The agent (Mr. Oliver 
Wilson) valled upon us yesterday to state that sub- 
scriptions will be received at the Arcade, No, 7— 


also at the Star Hotel, Dock street—at the American 


celebrated treatise of Blanshard on the Statutes of 


Coffee House-at Ryckman’s, and at Saint’s, 
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SELECTIONS. _ 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 

BY N. P. WILLIS, 
Appian way—tomb of Cecilia Metella—Albano— 
tomb of the CuriatiimAricia—temple of Diani—_ 
fountain of Egeria—lake of Nemi—Velletri—_ 

Pontine marshes—-convent—canal— Ferracina— | 

San Felice—Fondi-—story of Julia Gonzaga— 

Cicero’s garden and tomb---Mola—Mioturva— 

ruins of an amphitheatre and temple—Falernian 

mount and wine—the doctor of St. Agatha—Ca- 
pua—entrance into Naples—the queen, 

With the intention of returning to Rome for the 
ceremonies of the holy week, I-have merely passed | 
through on my way to Naples. We left it the morh- 
ing atter our arvival, going by the ** Appian way, 
to Mount Albano, which borders the Campagna on 
the south, ata distance of filteen miles. ‘This cele- 
brated road is lined with the ruined tombs of the 
Romans. Off at the right, some tour or five miles 
trom the city, rises the fortress-like tomb of Cecilia 


Metella, so exquisitively mused upon by Childe 


Harold. ‘his, says Sismondi, with the tombs of 
Adrian and Augustus, became fortresses of banditu, 
in the thirteenth century, and were taken by Bran- 
callone, the Bolognese governor of Rome, who 
hanged the marauders from the walls. It looks lit- 
tle like woman’s grave.” 

We changed horses at the pretty village of Alba- 
no, and, on leaving it, passed an ancient mausoleum, 
believed to be the tomb of the Curiatii who fought the 
Horatii on this spot. It is a large structure, and 
had originally four pyramids on the corners, two of 
which only remain. 

A mile trom Albano lies Aricia, ina country of 
the loveliest rural beauty. Here was the famous 
temple of Diana, and here were the lake and grove 
sacred to the ** virgin huntress,”? and consecrated as 
her home by peculiar worship. ‘he fountain of 
Egeria ishere, where Numa commnned with the 
nymph, and the lake of Nemi, on the borders of 
which the temple stood, and which was called 
Dian’s mirror, (speculum Dianz,) is at this day, 
perhaps, one of the sweetest gems of natural scenery 
in the world. 

We slept at Velletri, a pretty town of some 
twelve thousand inhabitants, which stands on a bill- 
side, leading down to the Pontine marshes. It was 
one ofthe grand days of carnival, and the streets 
were fullot masks, walking up and down in their 
ridiculous dresses, and committing every sort of 
foolery. ‘The next morning, by daylight, we were 
upon the Poutine marshes, the long thirty miles 
level of which we passed in an unbroken trot,one part 
ofa day’s journey of seventy-five miles, done by the 
same horses, at the rate ot six miles in the hour! — 
They are small, compact animals, and look in good 
condition, though they do as much habitually. 

Ata distance of fitteen miles from Velletri, we 
passed a convent, which is built Opposite the spot 
where St. Paul was met by his triends, on his jour- 
ney from the sea-side to Rome. The canal upon 
which Horace embarked on his celebrated journey 
to Brundusium, rans parallel with the road for its 
whole distance. ‘he marshy desert is inhabited by 
a race of as wretched beings, perhaps, asare .9 be 
found upon the face of the earth. ‘The pestiferous 
miasma of the pools is certain destruction to health, 
and the few who are needed at the distant post- 
houses, crawl out to the road-side like so many vic- 
tims from a pest-house, stopping with weakness, 
hollow-eyed,and apparently insensible to every thing. 
‘The feathered race seems exempt from its influence, 
and the quantities of game of every known deserip- 
tion are incredible. The ground was alive with wild 
geese, turkeys, pigeons, plover, ducks, and nume- 
rous birda we did not know, as far as the eye couli 
distinguish. ‘he travelling books caution against 
sleeping in the carriage while passing these marshes, 
but we found it next to imposible to resist the heavy 
drowsiness of the air. 

At ‘Terracina the marshes end, and the long ave- 
nue of elms terminates at the foot of a romantic 
precipice, which is washed by the Mediterranean.— 
‘The town is most picturesquely built between the 
rocky wall and the sea. « We dined with the hollow 
murmer of the surf in our ears, and then, presenting 
our passports, entered the kingdom of ¥Taples. This 
Terracina, by the way, was the ancient Ancur, 
which Horace deseribes in his line— 

“Impositum late saxis condentibus Anxur.” 

For twenty or thirty miles before arriving at Ter- 
racina, we had seen before us the headland of Cir- 
cvum, lying like a mountain island off the shore.— 
It is usually called San Felice, from the small town 
seated uponit. This wasthe ancient abode of the 
‘daughter of the sun,” and here were imprisoned, 
according to Homer, the companions of Ulysses, 
alter their metamorphoses. ‘ 

From Terracina to Fondi, we followed the old 
Appian way, a road hedged with flowering myrtles 
and orange trees laden with fruit. Fonda itself is 
dirtier than imagination could picture it, and the 
scowling men in the streets look like myrmidons of 
Fra Diavolo, their celebrated countryman. This 
town, however, was the scene of the romantic. story 
of the beautiful Julia Gongaza, and was desiroyed by 
the corsair Barbarossa, who had intended to present 
the rarest bewuty to the sultan. It was. to 
the rocky mountains above the town that she escaped 
in her mglt-dress, and Jay concealed till the pirate’s 

cparture, 

a leaving Fondi, we passed the ruined walls of a 
garden said to have belonged to Cicero, whose tomb 


is only three leagues distant. Night came on before 
we reached the tomb, and we were compelled to 
promise ourselves a pilgrimage toit on our return. 
We slept at Mola, and here Cicero was assassinat- 
ed. The ruins of his country house are still here. 
The town lies in the lap of a graceful bay, and ip all 
ltaly, it is said, there is no spot more favoured by na- 
ture. The mountains shelter it from the winds 
of the north; the soil produces, spontaneously, the 
orange, the myrtle, the olive, delicious grapes, jas- 
mine, and many odoriferous herbs. This and its 
neighbourhood was called, by the great orator and 


statesman who selected it for his retreat, ** the most 


beautiful patrimony of the Romans.” ‘The Mediter- 
ranean spreads aut from its bosom, the lovely islands 


near Naples bound its view, Vesuvius sends up its 


smoke and five in the south, and back from its hills 
stretches a country fertile and beautiful as a paradise. 
This is a place of great resort for the English and 
other travellers inthe summer. The old palaces are 
turned into hotels, and we entered our inn through 
an avenue of shrubs that must have been planted and 
trimmed for a century. 

We left Mola before dawn, and crossed the small 
river Garigliano as the sun rose. <A short distance 
from the southern bank, we found ourselves in the 
midst of ruins, the golden beams of the sun pouriug 
upon us through the arches of some once maguificent 
structure, whose area is now crossed by the road.— 
This was the ancient Minturna, and the ruins are 
those of an amphitheatre, and a temple of Venus.— 


| Some say that it was in the marshes about this now 


waste city, that the soldier, sent by Sylla to kill 
Marius, found the old hevo, and struck with his noble 
mien, fell with respect at his feet. 

The road soon entersa chain of hills, and the 
scenery becomes enchanting. At the left of the 
first ascent lies the Falernian mount, whose wines 
are inymortalized by Horace. It isa_ beatiful hill, 
which throws round its shotder to the south, and is 
covered with vineyards, | dismounted and walked on 
While the horse breathed at the post-house of St. 
Agatha, and was overtaken by a good-natured look- 
ing man, mounted on a mule, of whom I made some 
inquiry respecting the modern Falernian. He said 
it was still the best wine of the neighbourhood, but 
was far below its ancient reputation, because never 
kept long enough to ripen. It is at its prime from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth year, and is usually 
drank the first or second. My new acquaintance, I 
soon found, was the physician of the two or three 
small villages nested about among the hills, and a 
man of some pretensions to learning. L was de- 
lighted with his trank good-humour, and a certain 
spice of drollery in his Ceseriptiona of his patients, — 
‘The peasants at work in the fields saluted him from 
any distance as he passed; and the pretty Contadini 
going toSt. Agatha with their baskets on their heads, 
smiled as he nodded, calling them all by name, and 
L was rather amused than offended with the inquisi- 
tiveness he manifested about my age, fam.ly, pursuits, 
and even morals. His mule stopped of its own will 
‘at the door of the apothecary of the small village on 
the summit of the hill, and as the carriage came in 
sight the doctor invited me, seizing my hand witha 
look of triendly sincerity, to stop at St. Agatha on 
my return, to shoot, and drink Falernian with him 
fora month. ‘he apothecary stopped the vetturino 
at the door; and, to the astonishment of my compan- 
ions within, the doctor seized me in his arms and 
kissed me on both sides of my face with a volume 
ot blessings and compliments which I had no breath 
in my surprise to return. [have made many friends 
on the road in this country of quick feelings, but the 
doctor of St. Agatha had areadiness of sympathy 
which thrw all my former experience into the shade. 

We dined at Capua, the city whose luxuries ener- 
vated Hannibal and his soldiers—the “ dives, amo. 
rosa, felix”? Capua. It is in melancholy contrast 
with the description now—ils streets filthy, and its 
people looking the antipodes of luxury. The cli- 
mate should be the same, as we dined with open 
doors, and with the branch of an orange tree heavy 
with fruit hanging in at the wlnadow, in a month that 
with us is one of the wintriest. 

From Capua to Naples, the distance is but fifteen 
miles, over a flat uninteresting country. We enter- 
ed ‘* this third city in the world’? in the middle of 
the afternoon, and were immediately surrounded 
with beggars of every conceivable degree of misery. 
We sat an hour at the gate while our passports were 
rocorded, and the vetturino examined, and then 
passing up a noble street, entered a dense crowd, 
through which was creeping slowly a double line of 
carriages. ‘lhe mounted dragoons compelled our 
postilion to fall into the line, and we were two hours 
following in a fashionable corso with our mud-spat- 
tered vehicle and tired horses, surrounded by all that 
was brilliant and gay in Naples. .[t was the last 
day of carnival. Every body was abroad, and we 
were forced, however unwillingly to see all the rank 
and beauty of the city. ‘The carriages in this fine 
climate are all open, and the ladies were in full dress. 
As we entered the Toleda, the cavalcade came to a 
halt, and with hats off and bandkerchiefs flying in 
every direction about them, the young new-maried 
queen ot Naples rode up the middle of the street 
preceeded and follawed by outriders in the gayest 
livery. She has been married about a month, is but 
seventeen, and is acknowledged to be the most 
beautiful woman in the kingdom. The description 
[had heard of her, though very extravagant, had 
hardly done her justice. She is a little above the 
middle height, with a fine lift on her head and neck, 
and a countenance only less modest and miaidenly 


than noble. It wasastate match undoubtedly; for 
the king, though young, is a fat, gross, disagreeable 
looking man, as mere an animal in appearance as I 
ever saw, and with no qualities of heart or head to 
redeem it.—N. Y. Mirror. 


_ A GENTLE REPROOF, 

There is no sound which greets more harshly on 
the ear of a man of a feeling, generous disposition, 
than to hear a brutal busband speak harshly to an 
amiable wife. ‘he wretch who can treat a woman 
ill, deserves the contempt of his fellow creatures— 
but when that woman is one who looks to him for 
support, for kindness and protection—one whose 
path through lite he as bound by every noble prin- 
ciple to strew with flowers, the brute who plants the 
thorns instead, ike Cain, should have a mark set 
upon his forehead, that he may be known and shun- 
ned by every honest man. But there is many a 
worthy woman, who could tell an affecting tale of 
paticut suffering under unmerited abuse. 

Zachariah Hodgdon was not naturally an ill na- 
tured man. It was want of reflection, more than a 
corrupt and ungenerous heart, that led him to con- 
sider his wite in the light of an inferior being, and 
to treat her more like a slave than an equal, If he 
met with any thing abroad to ruffle his temper, his 
wile was sure to suffer when he came home. His 
meals were always ill-cooked, and whatever the poor 
woman did to please him was sure to have a coutra- 
ry effect. She bore his ill-humour in silence for a 
long time, but finding it to increase, she adopted a 
method ot reproving him for his unreasonable con- 
duct, which had the happiest effect. 

One day as Zachariah was going to his daily avo- 
cation alter breakfast, he purchased a fine large cod- 
fish and sent it home with directions to his wife to 
have it cooked for dinner. As no particular mode 
of cooking was prescribed, the good woman well 
knew that whether she boiled it, or tried, or made 
it into a.chowder, her husband would scold her when 
he earae home. But she resolved to please him once 
if possible, and therefore cooked portions of it in 
several different ways. She also with some little 
difficulty procured an amphibious animal from a 
brook back of the house, and piumped him into the 
pot. In due time her husband came home—some 
covered dishes were placed on the table, and with a 
frowning, tault-finding look, the moody man com- 
menced the conversauon. 

‘Well, wife, did you get the fish I bought?’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘lL should like to know how you have cooked it— 
[ will bet any thing that you have spoiled it for my 
eating. (Taking off the cover.| 1 thought so.— 
What in the d——1’s name possessed you to fry it? 
1 would as lief eat a boiled trog.’ 

‘Why, my dear, I thought you loved it best fried.’ 

‘you did not think any such thing. You knew 
better—I never loved fried fish—why did’at you boil 

‘My dear, the last time we had fresh fish you 
know | boiled it, and you said you liked it better 
tried. I did it merely to please you. But | have 
boiled some also.’ So saying, she lifted a cover, and 
lo! the shoulders of the cod nicely boiled were neat- 
ly deposited ona dish; a sight which would have 
made an epicure rejoice, but which only added to 
the ill-nature of her husband. 

‘A pretty dish this!’ exclaimed he—‘Boiled fish! 
Chips and porridge. Ifyou had not been one of the 
most stupid of womankind you would have made it 
into a chowder.’ 

His patient wife, with a smile, immediately placed 
a tureen before him containing an excellent chowder! 

‘My dear, said she, 1 was resolved to please you. 
There is your favorite dish.’ 

‘Favorite dish, indeed,’ grumbled the discontented 
husband, ‘I dare say it is an unpalatable wishy-washy 
mess. I would rather had a boiled frog than the whole 
of it.’ 

This was a common expression of his, and had 
been anticipated by his wife, who, as soon as the 
preference was expressed, uncovered a large dishat 
her husband’s right hand, and there was a dudl-frog 
of portentous dimensions, andl pugnacious aspect, 
stretched out at full length! Zachariah sprangirom 
his chair not a little frightened at the unexpected 
apparition. 

‘Why dear,’ said his wife in a kind entreating 
manner, ‘I hope you will at length be able to make 
a dinner.’ 

Zachariah could not stand this. His surly mood 
was finally overcome, and he burst into a hearty 
laugh. He,acknowledged that his wife was right, 
and that he was wrong—and declared that she should 
never again have occasion te read him such another 
lesson. And he was as good as his word. 

Lowell Journal. 


ITEMS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Extracts from Alexander’s Expedition up the 
sequibo. 

My purpose was now to proceed up the noble Es- 
sequibo river towards’the El Dorado of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and view the mighty forests of the interior, 
and the varied and beauuful tribes by which they 
are inhabited. Our residence on the islaod of 
Wakenaam had been truly a tropical one. During 
the night the tree frogs, crickets, razor grinders, 
reptiles and insects of every description, kept up a 
continued concert, At sunrise, when the flowers un- 
folded themselves, the humming birds, with the me- 


from blossom to blossom. The bright yellow and 
black mocking birds flew from their pendant nests, 
accompanied by their neighbours, ‘the wild bees 
which construct their earthen hives on the same, 
tree. The continued rains had driven the snakes 
from their holes, and on the path were seen the bush 
master (conacouchi) unrivalled for its brilliant co- 
lours, and the deadly nature of its poison; and the 
labari, equally poisonous, which erects its scales in 
a frightful manner when irritated. ‘The rattlesnake 
was also to be met with, and harmless tree snakes 
of many species, Under the river’s bank lay enor 
mous Caymen or alligators,—one lately killed mea- 
sured twenty two feet. Wild deer and the pececari 
hog were seen in the glades in the centre of the isl- 
and; and the jaguar and couguar (the American 
leopard and lion) occasionally swam over from the 
main land, 

We sailed up the Essequibo for a hundred miles 
in a small schdoner of thirty tons, and occasionally 
took to canoes or coorials to visit the creeks. We 
then went up a part of the Mazaroony river, and saw 
also, the unexplored Coioony; these three rivers join 
their waters about one hundred miles from the mouth 
of the Essequibo, In sailing or paddling up the 
stream the breadth is so great, and the wooded isl- 
ands so numerous, that it appears as if we navigat- 
ed a large lake. The Dutch in former times had 
cotton, indigo, and cocoa estates up the Essequibo, 
beyond their Capital Kykoveral, on an island at the 
forks or junction of the three rivers. Now, beyond 
the Islands at the mouth of the Essequibo there are no 
estates, and the mighty forests have obliterated all 
traces of former cultivation. Solitude and silence 


the Hollanders being to be seen; and only occasion- 
ally in struggling through the entangled underwood 
one stumbles over a marble tombstone brought from 
the shores of the Zuyderzee. 

At cvery turn of the river we discovered objects 
of great interest. The dense and nearly impenetra- 
ble forest itself occupied our chief attention; magni- 
ficent trees altogether new to us, were anchored to 
the ground by bush rope, convolvuli, and parasitical 
plants of every variety. ‘lhe flowers of these cause 
the woods to appear-as if hung with garlands. Pres 
eminent above the others was the towering and ma- 
jestic Mora, its trunk spread out into buttresses; dh 
its top would be seen the king of the vultures expand- 
ing his immense wings to dry after the dews of the 
night. ‘lhe very peculiar and romantic cry of the 
bell-bird, or campanero, would be heard at inter- 
vals; it is white, about the size of a pigeon, witha 
leathery exerescence on its forehead, and the sound 
which it produces in the lone woods is like that of 
a convent bell tolling. 

A crash of the reeds and braushwood on the river’s 
bank would be followed by a tapir, the western ele- 
phant, cOéming down to diink and to roll himself in 
the mud; and the manati or river cow would lift its 
black head and small piereing eye above the water to 
graze on the leaves ol the corridere tree, They are 
shot from a stage fixed in the water, with branches 
of their favourite food banging from it; one of twent 
two hundred weight was killed not long ago. Hig 
up the river, where the alluvium of the estuary 1s 
changed for white sand stone, with occasionaly black 
oxide of maganese, the fish are of delicious flavour, 
among others, the paccoo near the Falls or Rapids, 
which is flat, twenty inches long, and weighs four 
pounds; it feeds onthe seed of the “arum arborescee 
us,” in devouring which the Indians shoot it with 
their arrows; of similar genus are the cartuback, wo- 
boory, and amah. 

The most remarkable fish of these rivers are, the 
** peri” or ** omah,” two feet long; its teeth and 
jaws are so strong, that it craeks the shells of most 
nuts to feed ontheir kernals; and is most voracious, 
* * Also, the genus silurus, the young of which 
swim ina shoal of one hundred and fifty over the 
head of the mother, who, on the approach of dan- 
ger, opens her mouth, and thus saves her progeny; 
with the * loricaria calicthys,” or ‘* assa,” which 
constructs a nest on the surface of pools from the 
blades of grass floating about, and in this deposites 
its spawn, which is hatched by the sun. In the dry 
season this remarkable fish has been dug out of the 
ground, for it burrows in the rains, Owing to the 
strength and power of the spine; in the eo and 
body, it is covered with strong nea anc far below 
the surface finds moisture to keep it alive. “lhe 
“electric eel” is also an inhabitant of these wae 
ters, and has sometimes nearly proved fatal to the 
strongest swimmer. If sent to England in tubs, the 
wood and iron act as conductors, and Keep the fish 
in a continued state of exhaustion, causing, even- 
tually, death; an earthenware jar is the proper yess 
sel in which to keep it in health, 


THE GENIUS AND THE JACKASS. 


‘**No—the bloom and odour of existence are gone, 
I feel, that hereafter I must linger out an aimless, 
wretched life. A day, nay an hourago, and the earth 
was ‘opening Paradise.” There was music in the 
airs of heaven—beauty in all objects. ‘The sprin 
sun gave a harmony to my pulses. Icommuned with 
all things: ‘even the very hawthora hedges dotted 
with green babs—the small birds twittering in my 
path—the lowing herds—the bleating Oy 
in nature, however mean and common, but elevate 
by my buoyant feclings, became a thing of worth and 
beauty. ‘It is‘al! gone—all, all passed away!” 
Such were the passionate exclamations of Silvio 


tallie lustre glittering on their wings, passed rapidly | Tinkerville,—a youthful poct of exceeding promise, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


He was, in stature, of Parnassian height; that is, about 
five feet ten. To his precise age we cannot speak; 
but, certain it is, at the time of this burst of feeling, 
he had shaved two years. His face bespoke a depth 
of thought, that spoke again of mystery. It was 
neither pale nor red, but freckled brown; his nose, 
like his style, was elevated; his hair, painfully turn- 
ed back, gave a fair chance of amplitude to his fore- 
head,—he had, in short, a poetic face; foolscap rum- 
pled in every compression of his brow-—demy was at 
the corners of his mouth. Poor Tom made the 
‘*hedge-pig for his pillow;” but Silvio looked as 
though he slept on goose quills. So much for the 
casket—come we now to the jewel within. 

“It is all gone—all, all passed away!” And with 
this, Silvio dashed down a brook—struck his fore- 
head with his clenched fist, and with a terrible fero- 
city, gnawed bis lip, as though he would, with Ugo- 
lino, have supped off his own. flesh. His friend 
Peter took up the book, the source of all this agony 
to Silvio. It was one of those detestable publica- 
tions, one of those fiendlike, diabolical produc- 
tions, which, like the simoom, or the quartan ague, 
are periodical; to name the title in all the intensity of 
its evil, it was ‘*a review.” Silvio's ‘‘Rose-buds”— 
(such was the affecting name of his volume of poems, 
printed in small pica, 8vo. ) was therein “ reviewed.” 

Strange! that the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 

‘Take we a knave, convicted of perjury, or any 
other offence that may the more readily present it- 
self to the reader; let us follow him to his pillory, 
and let us observe his head and hands inserted in the 
ignominious apertures. He is fixed; and now, the 
machine set off, he his front and 
back to the surrounding mob. The murmur deepens 
into a roar; the one egg heralds a shower; the solita- 
ry cat leads the van of a hundred; turnips, mud, 
stones, ‘‘hurtle through the darken’d air;”—the mul- 
titude yell, the victim groans,—the assailants shout 
the louder, and take a surer aim; the storm falls 
thicker! the mob roar, laugh, scream, and pelt,— 
until, the hour coneluded, the hangman opens the 
wooden collar, and hubbled in a heap, begrimed 
with filth and bruised with brickbats, down falls the 
offender. Well, it may be said, according to the 
old phraseology, ‘*this man has been pilloried.”— 
No such thing; he has been—we give the modern co- 

ious meaning—he has been reviewed.” Poor 
Tinkerville had been ‘ reviewed.” 
_ Peter Griffiths was, happily, not of that fine suscep- 
tible clay which composed Silvio; he was not of that 
porcelain mysteriously sent into this world to be 
chipped and eracked by the grosser delf; to bis eyes, 
the ‘‘ review” was only so many little black marks 
on a pivce of white paper. He did not see the fiends, 
the devils, the incubi, grinning, scowling,) leering 
from every letter; he saw po detunct cat hurled along 
the page—his senses were offended by no ancient egg 
—no, he only saw a fair page, ** printed in a hand- 
some type, expressly cast for the oceasion.”” Thus 
Peter could not offer that tender sympathy, that fra- 
terual delicacy of sentiment, which the case of Silvio 
80 imminently demanded, But what he could offer, 
he did; namely, a supper of cold quarter of lamb, 
salad and green cheese. Silvio, with an inexpressi- 
ble look of mournfal sense andanguish, started trom 
his chair, desperately grasped his kat, and rushed 
from the house . 

It was vight—dark night. Silvio was alone—alone 
in avn unfrequented, dreary lane, near Battersea. — 
At any other time he would have felt cold, but 
there was that undefinable something iu his heart 
which defied the night air. He strode onas though 
he had ‘*some busy fiend” in his breast, and the 
Ogre’s seven-leagued boots on his legs. ‘It was, as 
we have premised, dark; and yet Silvio thought he 
saw, * Rose-buds, by Silvio Tinkerville,” in burn- 
ing characters dancing like so many ignes fatui, be- 
fore him—nay, his very ears seemed scorched. He 
felt that all the world was against him—and for 
the moment, he vowed warfare against all the world. 
He—he slackeved his pace; he did not breathe so 
heavily: he turned his head—he cleared his mouth 
of the burning saliva—he coughed! It_was an alarm- 
ing Moment; it seemed to grow darker—the hedge 
of blackthorn and alders seemed to shoot up bigher, 
and impart strange, half-articulated sounds to their 
motion, as the night airs, like snakes, crept about 
the branches. There again—Silvio stood atill and 
gaspe He was now assured it was no fantasy; he 

eard the distinct rattling of iron—yet he saw no one 
—heard no foot fall;—but still the iron rated and 
rattl-d.— What a thousand images of terror came 
upen him! His very poetic feeling became his as- 
sailant, traitorously turning upon him instruments 
of torture: for what he knew, he was near-the haunt 
of demons—some mysterious fiend might be working 
about him a diabolical spell, He tried to speak, 
but his throat felt lined with husk—again the sound 
approched *him—again, again—he rushed forward, 
like one possessed, and, with a loud shriek, fell! 

Peter Griffiths, though somewhat twitted at the 

unceremonious departure of Silvio, was not quite at 
ease about the enthusiast—yet he determined to go to 
bed: Mrs. Griffiths had already entered her first 
sleep He thought he would see the bolts and bars 
in their proper places and then—then his resolves 
vanished, for he lighted the taper in his lantern, 
and sallied out in quest of Silvio. He took his way 
towards the bridge, and, éver and anon, hallooed 

**Silvio,” but ano voice answered, save that of a 

neighbour’s terrier. Peter trudged on with quicker 


with the blood pouring from a wound in his poetic 
forehead. we 

Peter returned for assistance—Silvio was removed 
to bed. The surgeon was sent for—the wound drest 
—and every question put to the sufferer as to the 
cause of the injuries. But poor Silvio only uttered 
incoherent speeches about invisible giants, nocturnal 
demons, mixing up the writer of the review with 
the assailant of the over night; he vowed he had 
been smitten to the earth by a mighty and terrible 
giant—nothing clearer could be got from him. 

Peter and some of his neighbours sallied out, 
when it was full light, to search the lane. After 
due inspection, they discovered the assailant of Sil- 
vio—the giant that had flung him off his feef, to be 
a long iron chain stretched across the road; the one 
end fastened to a stake, and the other to the leg of 
a jackass cropping thistles in the opposite ditch: 

Peter, as we have said, was a man of homespun 
intellect, and yet from this very discovery, he would 
extract a salve for the literary wounds of Silvio; for 
when the bardling would complain of some unseen 
giant who strack him in print, Peter would say, 
with a sagacity worthy of a wiser hearer--“A giant? 
Phoo, phoo, if we could but see who it really was, 
the giant might turn out, a poor ass cropping thistles 
in a ditch!” 

THE SLAVE KING, 
FROM THE BUG JARNGAL OF VICTOR HUGO, 

With some judicious variations from the original 
of Victor Hugo, this isa finely imagined and power- 
fully written romance, The scene ts Jaid in St. Do- 
mingo—the period, that of the insurrection of the 
slaves, who under the guidance of two or three bold 
and brave, but sanguinary leaders, burn many of the 
plantations, and murder a Jarge proportion of the 
white population. ‘Ihe story isrelated by a Fretich 
officer, Captain Leopold d’Auverney, whose deep 
melancholy had exeited the curiosity of his com- 
panions in arms, on the eve of an engagement with 
the enemy. He states that he went out to St. Do- 
mingo to assist in superintending the affairs of an 
uncle, thena rich planter. ‘he latteris described 
as aman of morose temper, and execrated by his 
slaves for the savage cruelty which he exercises.— 
He has a beautiful daughter, towhom d’Auverney 
has been betrothed from childhood, and to whom he 
becomes passionately attached. The day of their 
union is fixed. ‘The lovers’'trysting place is a bow- 
er, which d’Auverney loves to decorate with the 
favourite flowers of his Maria. One night, after he 
has parted from ber, he hears the sound of a’uitar, 
and a man’s deep, full, and melodious voice, singing 
under -her window a passionate aildress in the 
Spanish ‘tongue. Fired by jealousy, he rushes 
forward, but the intruder escapes. ‘he next morn- 
ing, On going to the bower, d’Auverney finds his 
garlands torn, trampled under foot, and, instead of 
them, coronals of wild flowers hanging there. Sud- 
denly he again hears the sound of a inati’s voice sing 
ing the same air. Irritated to madness, he again 
rushes foi ward in pursuit, but still in vain; and his 
steps are arrested by hearing a sudden and violent 
scream from Maria, whom he had left in the bower. 
He returns, to find her saved from ‘the jaws of an 
immense alligator by a negro of noble form and 
majestic statare, who keeps the monstcr ‘at bay with 
Ove arm, and with the other supports Maria. ‘Vhis is 
Bug Jargal (known by the name of Pierot, ) the Slave 
King, who deeply, hopelessly loves Marta, and who in 
consequence, is as deeply hated by d’Auvernay. Bug 
Jargal is venerated and adored by the rest of the 
slaves. From having arrested the arm of d’Auver- 
ney’s uncle, while in the act of cruelly punishing 
one of his slaves, he is consigned to solitary im- 
prisonment, and threatened with’ death. ~ D’Au- 
verney, from a mingled feeling of curiosity, half- 
hatred, and half decp interest, gains admittance 
to him. An affecting scene ensues. D’Auver- 
ney mentious to Bug Jargal the day of his ap- 
proaching marriage. The later starts, and exclaims 
22 of August? art thou mad?” ** If thou 
marriest, marry before the 22d of August! Silence! 
for L will not aiswer a word. Possibly I have al- 
ready said too muc'i; but ingratitude is still worse 
than perjary.” Bug Jargal escapes from his dun- 
geon, and here the deep aad stirring ‘interest of the 
tale begins. 

On the 22d of August the lovers are married; and 
on that day, intelligence having been received from 
various quarters of the rising oi the slaves—of burn- 
ings, and of murders—the bridegroom is obliged to 
leave his bride almost at the altar, to take the com- 
mand of a body of troups sent to overeome and 
quell the insurrection. They are repulsed by the 
rebels with great loss; and every hour fresh accounts 
arrive of murder and-rapine. “At length he: hears 
that the estate of his uncle had been fired. Dis- 
tracted at the danger to which his bride may be ex- 
posed, he, witha detachment of troops, hastens to 
the spot—finds the mansion in flames—his unele and 
Maria fled, for safety, to a strong tower. That is 
also in flames; and as d’Auverney is rushing through 
them to save his wife, a dreadful explosion takes 
place, and he sees his beloved one borne through a 
sea of fire in the armsof the Slave King, followed 
by an enormous dog, carrying in his teeth a cradle 
in which is a sleeping infant, the brother of Maria. 
Maddened at the sight, he exclaims—**Traitor!” 
and levels a pistol at the head of thenegro, but 
without the desired effect. Bug Jargal rushes 


pace—something dark knocks at his foot--he stoops 
—and by his lantern discovers Silvio pale as ashes, 


through the burning canes, and is gone. His uncle 
d’Auverney finds murdered in his bed; and about 


the chamber are strewn fragments of the dress of | 


his favourite dwarf, as though there had been, in the 
defence of his master, a fierce death-struggle. The 
character of this dwarf, who makes a conspicuous 
figure in the work, is most vigorously drawn. Dis- 
tracted by the loss of his wife, d’Auverney joins 
another detachment of troops sent out alter the in- 
surgents; and, after a dreadtul conflict, he falls into 
the hands of one of the cruellest of the black leaders. 
Previously to this, however, he learns that Bug Jar- 

al has been captured by the whites, and is to die. 

ere several very fine scenes occur. d’Auverney is 
also to die at sun-set; but suddenly the Slave Kin 
appears, and, regarded with awe by the other chiefs, 
demands and obtains a promise that his life shall be 
spared. The sanguinary chief juggles with him, 
and secretly extorts a promise from d’Auverney, 
that, if he suffers him to follow Bug Jargal, he will, 
on the honour of a Frenchman, return one hour be- 
fore sun-set, ‘The Slave King leads d’Aaverney to 
acave, where he finds his Maria and her intant 
brother. After this soul-touching scehe, Bug Jar- 
gal bids them a mournful farewell, and departs—to 
die, for he also is pledged to return to the camp of 
the whites, which he left only to save the life of his 
rival. d’Auverney, perceiving the sun fast sinking 
in the horizon, recullects his word of honour given 
to return, tears himself from the embraces of his 
wife, and reaches the camp of the black chief to re- 
deem the pledge. “The chiefhad given the disposal 
of his life to a favourite, who turns out to be the 
fiendish dwarf, Habibrah. We shall not pursue the 
story to its mournful, its appalling close. The me- 
ditated murder in the cavern--the death of the 
dwarf—the entratice of the Slave King—and, finally, 
his heroic, self devoted death, are all the patutings 
ofa master’s hand. 

We have rarely been so beguiled into the detail 
of a plot; but its intense and startling interest must 
plead our apology; or, rather, we feel that no apolo- 
gy can be required. . 


LETTER FROM MAJOR DOWNING. 
Rup Ries, July 31, 1835. 
To Le sent to Downingville, if the Baltimore Kron- 
ikle will put it in print and send it. 
Dear Unkle Josh— 

If L haant had wun of the most tormented times 
of it since I’ve been here, Ill be shot, and this fel- 
ler Blave which is with us, is the whole tetota kause 
of it. I’ve jest found out that he has had it advertis- 
ed that L am to be denominated the next President, 
and got sum of the printers, or he has rit it himself, 
a pavsel of kounterfit letters, and sined my name to 
it, which I never rit in my life, for there was no lov- 
ing neffu to you, Unkle Josh, and therefore yu no it 
was nol genoowine any more than Swane’s panisee, 
when it is Kounterfii—howsumever, L twitted him 
about itth is morning, and I guees be’ll mind his | 
time. Kendall put him up to it, uo, for the 
Ginval said so. 

Last Munday Land the Ginral was very politely 
axed abord the 74 in the rodes, the Delaware kanel, 
as I’ve heerd ’em say Biack Hawk called it. Shall 
we go, Major Downing, sade the Ginral? Sartingly 
sade I. Well, they got the things all reddy, and 
the Ginral told his Sekretary to have something to 
give a treet with agin we come back, and then we 


the 74, than such a scampering yu. never seed in all 
yure born days—it was the sailors kliming.up the 
ropes and ou the masts, to see me aad the president. 
Major Downing, sade the ginral, this beets Nee 


at kliming; yu didn’t see any body muve so spry as 
that all the time we were gone except them poor fel- 
lers that fell in the water at Kastle Garden. By this 
lime we got into the ship,and such a site! IL vow it 
beet all natur. I was the fust man abord, and arter 
the ginral got in and ginral Makome, aud the ladies 
&e., the Capting begged we wouid make ourselves 
easy; and said ginral, yano yu are at hum—yes, 
sade the ginral, and looking at me and winked, as 
much as to say, kummander of the navy and 
army. However, 1 had asite-of fun, mind [tell yu 
—for yu must no the ginral gets better and better 
every day; he says hog fish and orster sutes him bet- 
ter for breakfast than sider and baked potatoes, and 
Gesides he gits his vitels from the Hygee hotel over 
to old pint, where the fort is, but he dusent no it 1s 
a Yankee keeps it—well, we were (wilting wun 
anuther, and kinder krackin jokes, when, says the 
ginral, Lil tell you what Major Downing when I was 
on them Rip Raps there, (pointing down the rodes) 
about tu years ago, my old friend Judge Overtun was 
my katerer, and he katered me down as thin as a 
hatchet like himself—li fared sir, but a little better 
than I did in my starving times, sir, last war—but 
now, sir, since yu recommended me to appoint gi- 
neral Makome katerer, I feel much better, and think 
I’m about gitting as young and as slik and fatas yu 
or he. , And I thought that he’d split his sides at laf- 
fing, and ‘that set.all the reston’em. We were eat- 
ing atthe time, and I tho’t that printer Blare would 
choke—I spose he got a’crum in his throte. 

When we went into our bote agin; however, the 
sailors allrun up on the ropes to look at us, and 
some wentina steern bote to saloot usas we rode 
along. Arter we had got into the house, and as the 
ginral was gwine to take a seet, I spide a squinting, 
winking, with wun i man cum up, and said he, old 
gineral it’s a long time since yu and I have drinked 
to gether, and l’ve cum from that bote a purpose to 
dait. Heres at ye, said the ginral, but Major Down- 
ing must jine us—with all my hart, said the squint- 
ing man, I’ve often heerd of him, but never seed 


all started—and no sooner did we begin to get neer | 


Jogland all holler—you see how slik them people are [ 


him afore—and then the ginral ordered some fine 
old port, and we both drinked of it, but our nu ac- 
quaintance would take nothing but a mint julip.— 
And while he and the ginral were bizzy talking, I 
jist stepted to the ginral’s desk and rote you this ac- 
count, for itis mortal hard to get a letter sent away 
from here. 

The see sarpent has not got here yet, and a grate 
menny people are disapppointed and gone away— 
but the President sent the 74 arter him yesterday. 

You loving neffu, 


MAJOR JACK DOWNING, 


KNOWLEDGE OF LAW FOR FAMILIES, 
Legal relation of man and wife. 

The effect produced by marriage on the legal 
rights of the parties are important to be known in 
every family. 

In law, husband and wife are considered as one 
person; and on this principle, all their civil dates, 
rights, and disabilities rest. 

The wife cannot sue in her own name. 

If she suffers injury, or wrong, in her person or 
property, she can, with her husband’s aid and con- 
currence, prosecute for redress; but the husband 
must always be the defendant. In criminal cases, 
however, their relations assume a new form; the 
wife may in crimiual cases, be prosecuted and pun- 
ished. 

The wife can make io contract with the husband, 
nor the husband with the wife; this disability is in- 
volved in the,first principle which makes them legally 
one. Butthey may contract, through the agency of 
trustees, the wife being under protection of the hus- 
band. 

All contracts made between them before marriage, 
are dissolved upon that event. 

The husband cannot convey lands or rent the 
estates ofhis wife direct!y, but he may settle them 
upon her through trusteeship. The wife may release 
her dower to hisgrantee. As it respects the right 
of bequest, the husband can always devise real estate 
to his wife. 

Upon marriage, the husband becomes possessed of 
all right and title to her property, whether personal, 
or real--and atthe same time he becomes liable for 
all debts, and must fulfil all her contracts made prior 
to their union. 

If the wife die before the husband and there be no 
issue, her heirs succeed to the real estate. 

But in case of issue, the husband remains in pos- 
session of her lands during his lile time only—and 
at his demise they go to the heirs of his wife. 

All debts due to the wife, become after marriage 
the property of the husband, who becomes invested 
with the power to sue On bond, note or avy other ob- 
ligation, to his own and exclusive use, 

The powers of discharges and assignment, and 
change of securities, ave iivolved in the leading 
priveiple. 

If he dies before the recovery of the money, or 

the change of securities, the wife becomes entitled 
to the debt in her own right. 
All personal property of the wife, such as money, 
goods moveable, and stocks, become absolutely the 
property of the husband upon marriage, and on his 
death to his heirs. 

Property may be secured to the wife, by deeds or 
marriage settlement, in order to secure to the wite 
a comfortable competence against the vicissitudes of 
life or the extravagances, vices or cruelty of her hus- 
band. 

Property may be settlled on the wife, after the 
marriage, by the husbaad, provided he be solvent at 
the time, and not made with a view to defraud ere- 
ditors, 

The wife eannot devise lands; but any personal 
or reai estate settled upon her, in trust, she may be- 
queath; or any savings from the property given to 
her separate use. 

The hasband is bound to provide his wife with all 
necessaries suited to her condition in life; and be- 
comes liable for debts contracted by her for such 
necessaries, but not for superfinities or extrava- 
gances. 

The husband and wife gannot be witness against 
each other, in civil or criminal eas s, where the tes- 
uumony has Uye least tendency to favor or criminate 

each other. 

One exception to this rule exists where the law 

respecting the personal safety aud life of the wife, 

permits her to give testimony against her husband 
for her protection. 


A Powerful Organ.—In. Birmingham, England 
there is an organ, of which an English paper says 
the case will be 40 feet wide, and 45 feet high. ‘he 
largest metal diapason pipe isto be 5 feet 3 inches 
in circumference, and 35 fteetin height. The Jar- 
gest wood diapason pipe will measure in the interior 
upwards of 200 cubic feet. In the full organ are to 
be ten open diapasons, and all the other parts must 
be in calculated proportion to this. There will be 
sixty draw-stopsand five sets of keys. The super- 
ficial measure of the bellows will exceed $80 feet.— 


The weight of the instrument will be more than 
torty tons. 


_ Another Murder.—-Ou the evening of the Sd inst. 
inthe village of Christiana, Delaware, ‘lhomas 
Walsh deliberately shot Priscilla Thomas, with a 
musket. “Ihe charge struck herjust above the knee, 
and caused death in thirty minutes. Walsh surren- 


dered himself, and is now in prison. He manifests 
the most perfect indifference, 
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THE TRIALS OF A TEMPLAR. 
A SK+ TCH OF THE CRUSADES, 
The Lord is on my ‘side, will not fear what man 
doeth unto me, Ps. 118. ver. 

A summer day in Syria was rapidly drawing to- 
wards its close, as a handful of European cavalry, 
easily recognised by their flat-topped helmets, cum- 
brous hauberks, and chargers sheathed like their 
riders, in plate and mail, were toiling their way 
through the deep sand of the desert, scorched almost 
to the heat of molten lead by the intolerable glare of 
an eastern sun. Insignificant in numbers, but high 
of heart, confident from repeated success, elated with 
enthusiastic valour, and the inspring sense of a holy 
cause, they followed the guidance ot their leader, 
one of the best and most tried lancers of the Tem- 
ple, careless whither, aud sure of triumph; their steel 
armour glowing like burnished gold, their lance heads 
flashing in the level rays of the setting orb, and the 
party-coloured banner of the Beauseant hanging mo- 
tionless in the still atmosphere. 

Before them lay an interminable waste of bare and 
dusty plain, broken into long swelis succeeding each 
other in monotonous regularity, though occasionally 
varied by stunted patches of thorny shruls and dwart 
palm trees. As they wheeled round one of these 
thickets, their commander halted suddenly at the 
sight of some fifty horsemen, whose fluttering garb 
and turbaned brows, as well as the springy pace of 
their Arab steeds, proclaimed them natives of the 
soil, winding along the bottom of the valley beneath 
him, with the stealthy silence of prowling tigers. — 
Although the enemy nearly trebled his own torce in 
numerical power, without a moment’s hesitation, 
Albert of Vermandois arrayed his little band, and be- 
fore the infidels had even discovered his presence, 
much less drawn a blade, or concentrated their scat- 
tered line, the dreaded war-cry rung upon their ears 
—‘‘Ha, Beauseant! For the temple! For the tem- 
ple!” and down thundered the irresistible charge of 
the western crusaders on their unguarded flank.— 
Not an instant did the Saracens withstand the brunt 
of the Nortman lance; they broke away on all sides, 
leaving a score of their companions stretched to rise 
no more, on the bloody plain. Searcely, however, 
had the victors checked their blown horses, or re- 
organized their phalanx, disordered by the hot strug- 

le, when the distant clang of combat, horn, and 
Eetile drum, mingled with the sbrill dedies of the hea- 
then sounding in every direction, announced that 
their march had been anticipated, their route beset, 
themselves surrounded. Hlastily taking possession 
of the vantage ground afforded by aa abrupt hillock, 
and dismissing the lighest ef his party to ride for 
life to the Christian camp, and demand immediate 
aid, Albert awaited the onset with the stern com- 
posure which springs from self-possession. A few 
minutes sufficed to show the Christians the extent of | 
their embarrassment, and the emminence of their 

eril. ‘here heavy masses of cavalry were approach- 
ing them from as many different quarters, their 
gaudy turbans, gilded arms, and waving pennons of 
an hundred hues, blazing in marked centrast ‘to the 
stern and martial simplicity of the iron soldies of the 
west. Tothe quick eye of Albert it was instantly 
evident that their hope consisted in protracting the 
conflict ull the arrival of succour, and even thishope 
was diminshed by the unwonted velocity with which 
the Mahommetans hurried to the attack, It seemed 
as if they also were aware that in order to conquer, 
they must conquer quickly; for, contrary to their 
usual mode of fighting, they charged resolutely upon 
the very lances of the motionless Christians, who, 
in a solid circle, opposed their mailed breasts in 
firm array to their volatile antagonists. Fiercely, 
however, as they charged, their lighter coursers re- 
coiled before the bone and weight of the European 

war steeds. The lances of the Crusaders were 
shivered in the onset, but the thrust of these suc-- 
ceeded the deadly sweep of the two handed swords 

flashing above the scimitars of the infidel with the | 
array of some terrific engine. 

Time after time, the eastern warriors rushed on, | 
time after time they retreated, like the surf from | 
some lonely rock on which it has washed its thun-— 
ders in vain. At length they change their play, | 
and wheeling in rapid circles poured their arrows in - 
as fast, and fora time as fruitlessly, as the snow 

storm ofa December day. On they came again, 

right upon the point where Vermandois was posted, 

headed by a tall chieftain distinguished no less by 
his gorgeous arm, than by his gallant bearing.— | 
Rising in his stirrups, when a few paces distant, he 

hurled his long javelin full in the face of the Crusa- 

der. Bending his crest to the saddle-bow, as the 

dart passed harmlessly over him, Albert cast his_ 
massive battle axe in return; the tremeuduous mis- 
sle hurled past the chief at whom it was aimed, and 
smote his shield bearer to the earth, at the moment 
when an arrow pierced the Templar’s charger 
through the eyeball to the brain; the animal, fraatic 
with the pain, bounded foward and fell lifeless, 
bearing his rider with him to the ground; yet, even 
in that last struggle, the stern knight clove the tur- 
baned leader down to the teeth before he fell. Five 
hundred horse dashed over him—his array was 
broken—his companions were hewn trom their sad- 
dles, even before their commander was snatched 
from beneath the trampling hoofs, disarmed, fetter- 
ed, and reserved for adoom to which the fate of his 
comrades had been a merey. Satisfied with their 
Success, and aware thata few hours at the farthest 


must bring up the reseue trom tue Christian army, 


the Saracens retreated as rapidly as they had ad-| 


vanced; al! aight Jong they travelled with unabated 
speed towards their inaccessible fastnesses, in the 


recesses of their wild mountains. Arrived at their. 
encampment, the prisoner was cast into a dungeon 
hewn from the living rock. Day after day rolled 
heavily on, and Albert lay in utter darkness, igno- 
rant of his destiny, unvisited by any being except the 
swarth and bearded savage who brought the daily 
pittance, searcely sufficient for the wants ef his 
wretched existence. ; 

Albert of Vermandois, a Bargundian youth of 
high nobility, and yet more exalted renown, had 
left his native land, stung almost to madness by the 
early death of her to whom he had vowed his af- 
fections, and whose name he had already made *glo- 
rious by his sword,” from the banks of the Danube, 
to the pillars of Hercules. He had bound the eross 
upon his breast, he had mortified all worldly desires, 
passions, beneath the strict rale of his 
oragr. While yet in the flush and pride of manhood, 
before a gray hair had streaked his dark locks, or a 
single line wrinkled his lofty brow—he had changed 
his nature, his heart, his very being; he had attained 
® height of dignity and fame, scarcely” equalled by 
the bestand oldest warriors of the temple. The 
vigour of his arm, the vast scope of his political fore- 
sight, no less than the unimpeached rigour of his 
morals, had long rendered hima glory to his broth- 
erhood, u ¢ause of terror and an engine of defeat to 
the Saracen lords of the Holy Land. Many a league 
had been formed to overpower, many a dark plot 
hatched to inveigle him; but so invariably had he 
borne down all odds in open warfare before his ir- 
resistible lance, so certainly had he hurled back all 
secret treason with redoubled vengeance on the 
heads of the schemers, that he was almost deemed 
the possessor of some cabalistic spell, framed from 
the downfall and destruction of the sons of Islam. 

Deep were the consultations of the infidel leaders 
concerning the destiny of their formidable captive. 
The slaughter actually wrought by his hands had 
been so tearful, the ravages produced among their 
armies by his policy so unbounded, that a large ma- 
jority were in favour of bis instant execution; nor 
could human ingenuity devise, or brute cruelty per- 
form, more hellish methods of torture than were 
calmly discussed in that infuriate assembly. 

It was late on the third day of,his captivity, when 

the hinges of his dungeon gate ereaked, and a broad- 
er glare streamed through the aperture than had 
hitherto disclosed the secrets of his prison-house.— 
The red light streamed trom a lamp in the grasp of 
a dark figure,—an Imaum, known by his high cap 
of lambskin, his loose black robes, his parchment 
cincture, figured with Arabic characters, and the 
long beard that flowed even below his girdle in un- 
restrained luxuriance. A negro, bearing food of a 
better quality, and the beverage abhorred by the 
prophet, the forbidden juice of the grape, followed; 
his ivory teeth, and the livid circles of his eyes glit- 
tering with a ghastly whiteness in the clear lamp- 
light. Hearranged the unaccustomed dainties on 
the rocky floor, The slave withdrew. The priest 
seated Limself so that the light should not reveal any 
of the ‘l’emplar’s features, while his own were veiled 
in deep shadow. 
* “ Arise, young Nazarine,” he said, ‘‘arise, and 
eat, for to-morrow thou shalt die. Eat, drink, and 
let thy soul be strengthened tO bear thy doom; for 
as surely as there 1s one God, and one prophet, 
which is Mahomet, so surely is the black wing of 
Azrael outstretched above thee.” . 

“It is well,”? was the unmoved reply, ‘‘I am a 
consecrated knight, and how should a Templar 
tremble? 
of Jesus fear to die?” 

‘*My brother hath spoken wisely, yet is his wis- 
dom but folly. Truly hast thou said—it is well to 
die; for is it not written that the faithful and the 
Yaoor must alike: go hence? But is it the same 
thing for a warrior to fall amidst the flutter of ban- 
ners, andthe flourish of trumpets,—which are to 
the strong men, even as the breath of his nostrils, 
or as the mild showers in seed time to the thirsty 
plain,—and to perish by inches afar from comrades, 
surrounded by tribes to whom the very name of lis 
race is a by-word and a scorn?” 

‘“Now, by the blessed light of heaven!” cried the 
indignant soldier, ‘‘rather shouldst thou say a terror, 
and aruin; for whenhave the dogs endured the wav- 
ing of our pennons, or of the flash of our armour? 
Bat it skills not talking—leave me, priest, for I abhor 
thy creed, as I despise thy loathsome imposter.” 

For a short space the wise man of the tribes was 
silent; he gazed intently on the countenance of his 
foeman, but not a sound of wavering dismay could 
his keen eye trace in the stern and haughty features. 
*‘Allah Acbar,” he said at length, God-all 
things are possible—would the Christian live?” 

“All men would live, and Lam but a man,” re- 
turned the knight; ‘‘yet praise be to him where all 
praise is due, | have never shrunk from death in 
the field, nor cau he fright me on the scaffold; if my 
Master has need for his servant, he who had power 
to deliver Israel from bondage, and Daniel from the 
jaws of the lion, surely he shall deliver my soul 
from the power of the dog. And if he has appoint- 
edfor me the crown of martyrdom, it shall ne’er be 
said that Albert of Vermandois was deaf to the will 
of the God of Battles and the Lord of Hosts.” 

“The wise man hath said,” replied the slow mu- 
sical notes of the priest, in strange contrast to the 
fiery zeal of the prisoner, ‘‘the wise man hath said 
—better is the cottage that standeth firm, than the 
tower that tottereth to its fall. Will my brother 
hear reason? Cast away the Cross from thy breast 


A Christian, and hew should a follower} 


—bind the turban upon thy brow~aad behold! thon 
shalt be as » prince among our people.” 


‘Peace, blasphemer!—I spit at thee—1 despise— 
I defy thee!—I, a worshipper. of the living Jeho- 
vah, shall | debase myselt to the camel driver of 
Mecca.— Peace!—Begone!” He turned his face 
to the wall, folded tiis arms upon his chest, and was 
silent. No entreaties, no threats of torment, no 
promises of merey, could induce him again to open 
his lips. His eyes were fixed as if they beheld a 
shape, unseen by others; his brow was calm, aud 
but for a slight expression of scorn about the muscles 
of the mouth, he might have passed for a visionary, 
After the time the Imaum arose, quitted the cell— 
and the warior was again alone! Buta harder trial 
was yet before him;—the door of his prison opened 
yet once more, and a form entered—a being, whom 
the poets in her own land of minstrelsy would have 
described under the types of a young date tree, 
bowing its graceful head to the breath of evening— 
of a pure spring in the burning desert —ot a gazelle 
bounding over the unshaken herbage—of a dove 
gliding on the wings of the morning! And in truth 
she was lovely. Her jetty hair braided above her 
transparent brow, and floating in a veil of curls over 
her shoulders—her large eyes swimming in liquid 
Janguor—and above all, taat indescribable charm. 

“The mind, the music breathing from her face.” 
Her form slighter, and more sylph-like, than the 
maids of Europe can boast, yet rounded into the 
fairest mould of female beauty—all combined to 
make up a creature resembling rather a houri of 
Mahomet’s paradise, than 
** One of earth’s least earthly daughters.” 

For a moment the Templar gazed, as it he doubt- 
ed whether he were not looking upon one of those 
spirits, which are said to have assailed, and almost 
shaken, the sanctity of many aholy anchorite. His 
heart, for the first time in many years, throbbed wild- 
ly-—he bowed his head between his knees, and.pray- 
ed fervently; nor did he again raise his eyes, tilla 
voice, as harmonious as the breathings of a lute, ad- 
dressed him in the lingua Franea. 

‘*If the sight of his hand-maiden is offensive to the 
eyes of the Nazarene, she will depart as she came, 
in sorrow. ”? 

The soldier lifted up his eyes, and saw her bend- 
ing over him with so sad an expression of tender- 
ness, that, despite of himself, his heart melted 
within him, and his answer was courteous and even 
kind.—‘* I thank thee, dear Jady, I thank thee for 
thy good will, though it can avail me nothing; but 
wherefore does one so fair, and, it may well be, so 
happy as thou art, visit thecell of a condemned cap- 
tive?’ 

**Say not condemned—oh! say not condemned! 
Thy servant is the bearer of life and freedom, and 
honour. She saw thy manly form, she looked upon 
thine undaunted demeanour, and she loved thee— 
loved thee to distraction,—would follow thee to the 
ends of the earth,—would die to save thee,—has al- 
ready saved thee if thou wilt be saved !—Rank—ho- 
nour—life—and love—” 

Lady”—bhe interrupted her-—‘** Listen! For ten 
long years [ have not lent my ear to the witchery 
ofa woman’s voice! ‘Ten years ago, 1 was the be- 
trothed lover of a maid, | had well nigh said, as fair 
as thou art. She died! died—and lett me desolate, 
—I have fled from my native land, I have devoted 
to my God the feelings which I once cherished for 
your sex. Icould not give thee love in return for 
love,—nor would I stoop to feign that which 1 felt 
not, although it were to win not temporal, but eter- 
nal life.” 

‘©Oh! dismiss me not”—she sobbed, as she threw 
her white arms around his neck, and panted on his 
bosom, —**Oh! dismiss me not thus,—I ask no vows, 
—Iask no love. But be mine,—let my country be 
your country, my God yours,—and you are safe and 
free!” 

‘* My Master,”—he replied coldly, as he disen- 
gaged her grasp, and removed her from his arms— 
**hath said ‘what would it profit a man, if he should 
gain the whole word, and lose his own soul,’—I have 
listened to thee, lady, and I have answered thee,— 
but my heart is heavy,—for it is mournful, to see 
that so glorious a form should be the habitation of so 
trail a spirit. I pray thee leave me!—‘'0-morrow J 
shall meet my God, and I would commune with him 
now in spirit and in trath!” 

Slowly she turned away,—wrapped her face in a 
veil, and moved with faultering steps,—wailing as if 
her heart were about to burst,—through the low por- 
tal;—the gate clanged heavily as she departed, but 
the sounds of her lamentation were audible, long 
after the last being who would show a sign of pity 
for his woes, or of admiration for his merits, had 
gone forth never again to return, 

All night long, the devotions, the heartfelt pray- 
ers of the Crusader ascended to the throne of his’ 
Master, and often, though he struggled to suppress 
the feeling, a petition for his lovely, though. delud- 
ed visiier, was mingled with entreaties for strength, 
to bear the fate he anticipated. Morning came at 
last, not as in the frigid climates of the north, creep- 
ing through its slow graduations of gray dawn, and 
dappling twilight, but bursting at once from night 
into pertect day. The prison gates were opened for 
the last time, the fetters were struck off from the 
limbs of the ‘undaunted captive, and himself led 
forth like a vietim to. the sacrifice. From leagues 
around, all the hordes of the desert had come togeth- 
er iu swarms, outnumbering the. winged motes, that 
stream like dusty atoms in every sunbeam, It was 
strange, and under other cireamstances would have 
been a glorious spectacle; in a vast sandy basin, sur- 
rounded on every side by low but rugged eminences, 


above rank, to feast their eyes on the unwonted 
tacle of a Christian’s sufferings. The rade tribes of 
the remotest regions, Arab and Turcoman, mounted 
on the uncouth dromedary, or on steeds of matchless 
symmetry, and unstained pedigree, mingling their 
dark baracans with the brilliant arms and gorges 
ous garbs of tke Soldan’s court,—even the unseen 
beauties of an hundred harems watched from their 
canopied litters, the preparations for the execution 
with as much interest, and as little concern, as the 
belles of our day exhibit before the curtain has been 
drawn aside, which is to disclose the performance of 
a Pedrotti or a Mallibran to the enraptured audience, 

In the centre of this natural amphitheatre, stood 
the scathed and whitening trunk of a thunder-strick- 
en palm; to this inartificial stake was the captive led, 
one by one his garments were torn asunder, till his 
muscular form and splendid proportions were .re- 
vealed in naked majesty to the wondering multitude, 
Once, before he was attached to the fatal tree, a fore 
mal offer of life, and liberty, and high office in-the 
Moslem court was tendered to him, on condition of 
his embracing the faith of the prophet, and refused 
by one contemptuous motion of his hand. He was 
bound firmly to the stamp, with his hands secured 
far above his head; at some fifly paces distant stood 
a group of dark.and fierce warriors, with bended 
bows, and well filled quivers, evidently awaiting the 
signal to pour in their arrowy fleet upon his unguard- 
ed limbs, He gazed upon them with a countenance 
unmoved and serene, though somewhat paler than 
its usual tints, His eyes did aot, however, long 
dwell upon the unattractive sight; he turned them 
upwards, and his lips turned at intervals, though no 
sound was conveyed to the ear of the by-standers. 
Some minutes had elapsed thus, when the shrill 
voice of the Muezzin was heard proclaiming the 
hour of‘matin-prayer in his measured chant: ‘There 
is no God, but God, and Mahomet is his Prophet!” 
In an instant the whole multitude were prostaate in 
the dust, and motionless as though the fatal blast of 
the simoon was careering through the tainted atmos- 
phere. A flash of contempt shot across the features 
of the Templar, but it quickly vanished into a more 
holy expression, as he muttered to himself the words: 
used on a far more memorable occasion, by divinity 
itself. ‘*Forgive them, Lord, they know not what 
they do!” ‘The pause was of short duration; with 
a rustle like the voice of the forest, when the first 
breath of the rising tempest agitates its shivering fo- 
liage, the multitude rose to their feet. A gallant 
horseman dashed from the calvacade which thronged 
around the person of their Soldan, checked his 
steed besides the arched band, spoke a few hasty 
words, and galloped back to his station. 

Another minute—and arrow after arrow whistled 
from the Paynim bows, piercing the limbs, and even 
grazing the body of the Templar; but not a murmur 
eseaped from the victim,—scarcely did a frown con- 
tract his brow;—there was an irradiation, as if of 
celestial happiness, upon his countenance; nor could 
a spectator have imagined fora moment that his 
whole frame was almost convulsed with agony, but 
for the weapons quivering even to their feathered 
extremities in every joint, and the large drops trick- 
ling like rain upon the thirsty soil. 

Again there was a pause. Circled by his Nubian: 
guard, followed by the brightest of his court, the 
Soldan himself rode up to the bleeding Crusader.— 
Yet, even there, decked with all the pomp of roy- 
alty, and pride of war, goodly in person, and su 
lime in bearing, the monarch of the east was shamed, 
—shamed like a slave before his master—by the 
native majesty of Christian virtue, nor could the 
prince at first find words to address the tortured 
mortal, who stood at his feet with the serene de- 
portment which would have beseemed the judge 
uponhis tribunal, no less than the martyr at the stak«. 

‘*Has the Nazarene yet learned experience from 
the bitter sting of adversity? The skill of the leech 
may yet assuage thy wounds, and the honours which 
shall be poured upon thee may yet efface thine in- 
juries—even as the rich grain conceals in its luxuri- 
ance the furrows of the ploughshare. Will the Na- 
zarine live-—or will he die the death of a dog?” 

‘“‘The Lord is on my side”—was the low but firm 
reply—‘‘the Lord is on my side; I will not fear what 
man doeth unto me.” On swept the monarch’strain, 
and again the iron shower fell fast and fatally, not 
as before on the members, but on the broad chest and 
manly trunk; the blood gashed forth in blacker 
streams—the warrior’s life was ebbing fast away— 
when from the rear of the broken hills, a sudden 
trumpet blew a point of war in notes so thrilling, 
that it pierced the ears like the thrust of some sharp 
weapon. Before the astonishment of the crowd had 
time to vent itself, in word or deed,the eminences 
were crowded with the mail-clad myriads of the 
Christain foree. Down they came like the blast of 
the tornado on some frail and scattered fleet, with 
war cry and the clang of instruments, and the thick 
trampling of twiceten thousand hoofs. Wo! to the 
sons of the desert in that hour! They were swept 
away before the mettled steeds and the levelled lances 
of the Templars, like dust before the wind, or stub- 
ble before the devouring flame! 

The eye of the dying hero lighted as he saw the 
banners of hiscountymen. Alis whole form dilated 
with exultationand triumph. He tore his arm from 
its fetters, waived it around his blood-stained fore- 
head, and for the last time, shouted forth his ery of 
battle. “Ha Beauseant! A Vermandois for the tem- 
plar!” Then, in a lower tone, he cried, ‘Lord, 


lettest now thy servant depart in peace, acording to 
thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” He 


where the swarthy sons of Syria mustered, vank 


bowed his head, and his undaunted spirit passed away. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ON THE BITE OF THE RATTLESNAKE, 
Orn VENOMOUS SERPENTS. 

As “not knowing how” does much harm, the fol- 
lowing advice on the bite of the Rattlesnake and 
other venomous serpents is given to those who 
**know no better.” 
~ Although, to'be bitten by them is a very common 
occurrence, among the laboring classes of our coun- 
try, and is always atteaded with imminent danger, 
yet it has not attracted sufficient attention; nor has 
there been any plan of treatment widely circulated, 
for the relief of those bitten, before a Physician can 
be had. 

Experience has tested the following, which may 
be divided into the external and internal modes of 
,reatment. 

The external we shall mention first, being the first 
requiring attention; indeed, internal remedies are 
seldom at hand at the time of the bite. 

Of the external mode of treatment. 

1. If the extremities are bitten (which is most fre- 
quently the case,) place a bandage immediately, 
above the part bitten, It should be tight enough to 
stop the circulation of the blood through the veins; 
but, not so tight as to obstruct the circulation 
through the arteries; that is, as tight as a bandage is 
usually applied in bleeding. ‘This is easily ascer- 
tained by observing, that the veins immediately be- 
come full, while the pulsations of the arteries are still 
to be felt below the bandage. ‘The bandage should 
be removed as soon as it gives pain; but, not before 
the person has been removed home and the wound 
dressed, 

2. Make a crucial incision over the part bitten, and 
subject it to frequent ablutions of water (warm if it 
can be had,) to promote the discharge of blood. 

3. Apply cupping glasses to the part, or any vessel, 
(a tin cup or gourd will do) from which the air has 
been exhausted by a lighted candle; or, if the part 
can be reached by the person bitten, he may suck the 
wound, (taking care to wash his mouth afterwards, ) 
as long as any discharge can be produced from it. 

_4. The above being done, apply to the part, some 
absorbent earth or matter, such as magnesia, chalk, 
powdered charcoal, peruvian bark in powder, or even 
common earth, and bind up the wound, taking care 
to renew the dressings frequently. 

Of the internal remedies. 

‘These are, opium or any of its preparations; the 
ie alkali in any of its forms; olive oil and fresh 
milk, 


In ordinary cases, the foregoing plan of treatment |. 


will be found useful if not successful; but, geta 
Physician as soon as you can, who may have recourse 
to the causter; actual cautery; excision, and many 
other remedies of which you may be ignorant. 

If a vein be stricken and the virulent poison be in- 
fused, it is notto be concealed, that death soon fol- 
lows; indeed, so soon in some cases, that no time is 
afforded for the use of any remedy whatever. 

‘The foregoing has been suggested by an accident 
which recently occured. A boy about14 years ol 
age, while in the field at work was bitten by a snake 
in two places onhis foot. A bandage was applied 
below the knee, by one of his fellow laborers, and 
kept on so long, that mortification took place. His 
life was saved by amputation.— Charleston Cour. 


o 


~ 


SELECT 


From the Albany Argus. 
THE FUNERAL OF CONSTANTINE. 
“The body of Constantine, adorned with the vain syin- 


bols of greatness, the purple and diadem, was deposited in 


one of the apartments of the palace, which for that pur- 
pose had been splendidly furnished and illuminated. ‘The 
forms of the court were strictly maintained. Every day, 
at the appointed hours, the principal otficers of the state, 
the army,and the household, approaching the person of 
their sovereign with bended Knees, offered their respect: 
ful homage as seriously as if he had been still alive.” 
Gibbon, vol. 2, p. 137. 


In the proud imperial palace 
A lordly train have met, 

And eyes unused to weeping 
With dewy tears are wet; 

The snow-white plume is nodding, 
The helm is gleaming bright, 

And lamps of gold are shedding 
Rich showers of rosy light. 


From vine wreathed goblets quaff not 
That bright and brilliant throng, 
And absent is the merry laugh, 
The breathing lute and song : 
The wreath and rustling banner 
Hang on the painted wall, 
With wo how ill sccordeth 
That gaily lighted hall! 


The sage and fawning courtier, 
The mail-clad knight and chief, 

And young and old have gathered 
In all the pomp of grief. 

The scent of orange blossoms 
The breeze wafts on its wings, 

And the holy gem-decked censer 
A cloud of perfume flings. 


Pale, on a couch of gold 
A kingly form reposed, 
His stalwart arm was motion 
Hiseye was darkly closed ; 


With clammy dew was wet, 
The crimson wreath of victory 
His brow encircled yet. 


The symbol vaia of greatness 
Will gladden him 10 more, 
Although, of Death in mockery, 
A gorgeous crown he wore ; 
As if his right hand, powerless, 
Could wield the sceptre still, 
And make surrounding nations 
The vassals of his will. 

Pale pearls and sparkling diamonds 
Bedecked his costly vest, 

Aud across with jewels studded 
Reposed upon his breast ; 

The proud words were upon it,* 
‘By this you will subdue,” 

In burning lines once painted 
On Heaven’s vault of blue. 


Slow, near him, waued the taper, 
With a still, unwavering flame, 

And the robe of purple shrouded 
His soul-forsaken frame. 

One by one the crowd approach, 
Hnd kueel beside the bed, 

And yield, with mock solemnity, 
Allegiance to the dead. 


The heart is not the fountain 
Of the many tears which dim 
The eyes of those low bending 
The willing knee to him. 
But when the weeping mother 
Stands by herintant’s bier, 
The semblance of affliction 
Ah! then doth not appear. 


Can pomp restore the spirit 
Te its death-corrupted shrine ? 
That ghastly wreck of majesty, 
To kindred dust resign! 
Take otf that shining bauble 
Which rests upon that brow, 
And let its cold inhabitant 
The voiceless tomb have now ! 
AVON BARD. 
*The writer allules tothe fabled sign of the cross, and 
the words “By this, Conquer,” (in hoc signo vinces | re- 
ported to have appeared io Constantine. 


THE DYING ROSE, 
Mother, why did my pretty rose bush fade? 
I’m sure I watch’d it well; and every night 
1 poured soft water o’er its shrivell’d leaves ; 
Still ev’ry day it drvop’d—its buds fell off, 
Its leaves fell too—and now there’s nought 
But this dry stalk remaining: Say, Mother, if 
I water it, and move it in asunnier spot, 
Will it revive again ? 
Mother. 
Oh no, my child! I, too, have watch’d its growth 
ormany summers, and full well I knew 
That this would be its last; for it has liv’d 
While others faded—it is dying now, 
And all your future care wall ne’er restore it. 
Did you not Know, my child, that all the buds 
And flowers of earth will also fade and leave us ? 
They'll live awhile, then die, just like this rose. 
Child 
But, Mother, is there no plant, no flower, 
That will repay me for my constant care ? 
None, with wide-sprea ling leaves and pretty blooms 
That will not fade and leave me thus alone ? . 
Qh, tell ine, Mother, do such never grow ? 
Mother. 
Not earthly plants, my cisild! but you have one 
W hich will reward your toil and anxious care 
Far better than the fading flowers of earth ; 
But you must cultivate and watch its growth, 
And keep it free from every noxious weed ; 
Then wallait ev’ry day put forth fresh beauty— 
No rude blast can ever sear its freshness— 
No hoar frost nip it. Would you know it more? 
Its rootis not of earth—it cannot die 
As did the Rose—tor its bright home is heaven. 
Child. 
And what's itsname? Pray tell me,if you wiil. 
Mother. 
Tis the pure soul, my darling child— 
That precious gift your heav’nly Father gave}; 
And if you keep it pure, andask His aid 
‘To culture it aright,—he'll give it you ; 
And when you leave this world, fully bloom: 
In its own native suil—and never die. 


VERSIFICATION OF AN INDIAN LOVE SONG. 
From the prose translation by Thatcher. 
His step 1s faltering, weak and slow, 
His pujse no more beats high : 

‘The dew stands thick upon his brow, 
The tear is in his eye. 
The sail that wafts him from the shore 
Is fluttering in the wind, 
His homeward path lies straight before, 
iis heart is far behind, 
With her at whose pure shrine of truth, 
His early vows were paid, 
The spotiess idol of his youth, 
His dark eyed Indian maid. 
Why should he mourn ? since ne’er relief 
From absence failed to flow— 
Fresh scenes will soon dispel the grief 
That darkens o’er him now. 
And soon the light of lovelier eyes, 
And fashion’s giddy whirl, 
Wili haply teach him to despise 

/ His humble Indian girl. 
Deep-seated wo in silence wears 
The broken heartaway, 
But griet that vents itself in tears, 
Lasts scarce a summer’s day. 


WEST POINT. 


Suggested by the attendance on public worship of 
the Cadets, June, 1833. 
BY GEORGE D. STRONG, 
upon the wind! 
Hushed voices in the air— 
And the solemn roll ofthe stirring drum 
Proclaim the hour of prayer; 
While, with measured tread and downcast eye, 
The martial train sweep silent by! 
Away with the nodding plume, 
And the glittering bayonet now ; 
For unmeet it were with bannered pomp 


To record the sacred yow: 


Although his ample forehead | 


To earth-born strife let display be given— 
But the heart’s meek homage alone to heaven! 
The organ’s mellow notes 
Come swelling on the breeze, 
And echoing forth from arch to dome, 
While youthfal forms, a sunny throng, 
Floats richest symphonies! 
With their voices deep the strains prolong! 
Deserted now the aisies— 
Devotiou’s rites are past, 
And again the bugle’s cheering peals 
Are ringing on the blast! 
Come forth, ye brave, for your country now, 
With your flashing eye and your lofty brow! 
A voice from the glorious dead ! 
Awake to the cali of fame! 
_By yon gorgeous bauner’s spangled fold, 
And by Kosciusko’s name! 
And on Putnam’s tort, by the hight that falls 
On its ivied moat and its rumed walls! 
The wave worn cavern sends 
Hoarse echoes from the deep; 
And the patriot call 1s heard afar 
From every giant steep: 
And the young hearts glow with the sacred fire 
That burned in the breast of their gallant sires, 
The glittering pageant’s past— 
But martial forms are seen, 
With bounding step and eagle glance. 
Careeriug o’er the green ; 
And lovely woman by their side, ‘ 
With her blushing cheek and her eye of pride. 
* 


Sunset upon the wave! 
Its burnished splendors pour, — 

And the bird-like bark with its pinionssweeps 
Like an arrow from the shore! 

There are goiden locks in the sunbeam, fanned 

On the mirrored stream by the breezes bland. 
They have passed like shadows by 
That fade inthe morning beam; 

And the sylph-like forim aud the laughing eye 
Are remembered like a dream ! 

But memory’s sun shall set in night, 

Ere my soul forget these forms of light! 


PATERNAL AFFECTION, 


By Barry CornWALL, 
Send down thy winged Angel, God! 
Amidst this night so wild, 
And bid him come where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our child, 
She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 
Or waketh witha patient smile, 
And striveth not to weep. 


How gentle and how good a child 
She is we know too well, 
And dearer to her parent’s hearts 
Than our weak words can tell. . 
We love—we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be, 
We hope—and have despaired at times, 
But now we turnto Thee ! 


MARRIED. 


On Monday morning, 29th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Ely, 
we Rev. A. G. MORSS, to Miss ELIZA LONGCOPE, of 

is city. 

On Gatiddy evening, 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Rusling, 
Mr. JAMES C. LOWBER, formerviy of New York, to Miss 
ANN FORRESTER, tormerly of Baltimore. 

On the 9th ult. at New York, at the Catholic Cathedral, 
Mr. CHARLES YOUNG, to Mrs. MARY ANN DUFF. 

At Friends’ Meeting House, on Pine street, on the 31st 
ult. JOSEPH S.SLOAN, to ANNA M. daughter of Richard 
Hill Morris, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 3ist ult. by Alderman Badger, 
be ANCIS LEE, to MARY SPENCE, both of Port Eliza- 

eth, N. J. 

On Wednesday, 31st ult. by the Rev. A. H. Dashiell, 
Mr. JESSE DALBY, tu Miss SARAH EPRIGHT, both ot 
Montgomery county. 

On ‘Thursday, Ist inst. by the Rev. Robert Gerry, Mr. 
SAMUEL SPENCER, merchant, of Pittsburg, to Miss 
JANE CONDELL, eldest daughter of Mr. ‘Thomas Con- 
dell, of this city. 

At Mount Holly, N. J. on the 27th ult. by George Hay- 
wood, Esq Mr. HUGH COS'TILL, of Northampton, to 
Mrs. SARAH AYRES, of Philadeiplina, 

On Monday, 22d ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, 
EDWARD J. AXFORD, to Miss JULIA, daughter of Mr. 
Joesph Warner, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Dashiell, 
Mr. JOHN H. M‘DONALD, to Miss SUSAN E, TODD, ati 
of thus city. 

On Tuesday morning, 30th ult. at the house of Mr. F. 
Hodgson, in Port Carbon, by the Rev. Mr. M‘Carthy, Mr. 
ALLEN CUTHBERT, son of the late Anthony Cuthbert, 
Est}. of Philadelphia, to ANN P., daughter of the late 
Thomas Morrison, Esq. of the same place. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. ihomas Pyne, RICHARD 
(HAPMAN, M. D. cof Kensington, to MARY ANNE 
CREASE, of the Northern Liberties. 

In the borough of Reading, on Thursday, Ist inst. by M. 
S. Richards, Esq. Mr. SAMUEL REEVE, of Philadelphia, 
to Mrs. SUSAN D. B. MAYER, daughter ot Gen. Gg. D. B. 
Keim, of Reading. 

On Thursday evening, the Ist instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Dashiell, Mr. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH ADDIS. 

On Thursday evening, the Ist instant, by the Rev. Mr 
Dashiell, Mr. JOSHUA COOPER, to Miss CATHERINE 
RAVELY. 

At Roxborough, by the Rev. D. A. Nichols, Mr. HUGH 
WALLACE, to Miss ELIZA DOVER. 

On Sunday evening, 4th instant, by the Rev. Wm. E. 
Ashton, Mr. CHRISTOPUER M:‘WATER, to Miss RE- 
BECCA WILSON, both of Southwark. 

On the evening of the Ist inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chand- 
WILLIAM GILMORE,to Miss SUSANNAH 

On the Sth inst. by the Rev. C.Clay, FREDERICK 
— to ELIZABETH WARREN, both of South- 
wark. 

On Thursday, by Josiah W. Evans, Esq. Mr. NEAL 
HARDY, to Miss ELIZABETH R. FUSSELL, both of 
Philadelphia county. 

On Wednesday morning, 7th inst. by the Rev. Edward 
D. Smith, of Washington city, LEWIS 8. SOMERS, M. 
_~ to MARGARET P. daughter of John M. Hood, of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. JOHN 


— merchant, to FRANCES GOWEN, of this 


DIED. 


_ On Wednesday morning, ELIZABETH SULLIVAN, 
in the 37th year of her age. 

On the morning, of the 27th ult. in the 25th year of his 
age, afler a severe and protracted illness, THOMAS 
M‘KINLEY, A. M. 

On Wednesday, 3lst ult NATHANIEL WARWICK, 
infant son of Nathaniel E. Warwick, aged 14 months. 

In Little Rock, (A.'T.) on the 26th May, after an illness 
ef about 70 hours, of Cholera, Mr. JOHN C. JONES, of 
Chicot county, aged about 40 years. Mr. J. was a native 
ot Cornwall, Eng. but had resided in the United States 
about 17 years, five of which he spent in Philadelplia. 

On Thursday moraing, of consumption, JOHN GARD- 
NER, in the 19th year ot his age. 

On Wednesday, in the 62d year of his age, WILLIAM 
H. TOD, Esq. 

In Reading, on S turday, after a protracted illness, aris- 
ing from ileuse application to his profession, SAMUBL 
BAIRD, Esq. Attorney at Law, in the 44th year of his 
age, for many years past one of the principal practitioners 
at the Reading Bar. 

Ou Thursday morning, Ist inst. BENJAMIN W. infant 
son of Mr. Lewis Allen, aged 2 moaths and 27 days. 

On Wednesday morning, at his late residence, near 
Del. JOHN WAY, Esq. in the year of 
lis age. 

On Thursday, Ist inst. WILLIAM BEATTY, in the 
94th year of his age—longa respectable inhabitant of 
Southwark, 

On Friday afternoon, Mrs. SARATL M. GRIGG, (form- 
erly of Boston,) wife of Mr. Geo. Grigg, merchant, of this 
cily, aged 25 years. 

On the 2cth ultimo, at her residence, in Shrewsbury, 
SARAH CORLIES, in the 77th year of ber age. 

Suddenly, on Friday morning, 2d instant, Mr, HUGH 
KENNEDY, in the 20th year of his age. 

At St. Mary’s, N. B. on Wednesday, 17th ultimo, Mr. 
THOMAS GILL, Sen. formerly of Delaware, U. 8. in the 
77th year ot his age. 

At New Orleans, on the 11th ultimo, of cholera, Major 
SAMUEL SPOTTS, Surveyor of tuat port, (formerly of 
the United States army.) His urbanity in private life was 
ouly equalled by his frank, magnanimous conduct asa 
public officer. Since his residence here, he had sig- 
nalized himself among the most public spirited citizens, 
and was emiently worthy of the high consideration that 
he enjoyed in this community, ‘Though prematurely cut 
off, he has gone to his grave covered with honours. 

On Monday moriing, Sth inst. JAMES GREBLE, in 
the 40th year of his age. 

On Monday morning, 5th instant, Mrs. MARGARET 
M‘CARTER, wife of James M‘Carter. 

On Monday afternoon, 5.h inst. aged 3 years, G 
TABER ASHTON, son of Jobn Ashton, hr hein 

At Crumpton, Maryland, on the 29th ult. after a short 
but severe lilness, CHARLES F. M. STOCKTON, of this 
city, in the 13th year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, 3d inst. EMILY, daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Tredich, aged 13 months, 

On Fourth-day morning, Jist ultimo, SUSANNAH 
BEWLY, iv the 28th year of her age. 

On the 26th ultimo, at Pennington, N. J. WILLIAM 
JAMES BURROUGHS, son of the Rev. Win. M‘Lenahan, 
aged 14 years and 2 months, 

On the Sth inst. ABIGAIL, infant daughter of Joseph 
Hutchinson. 

Ou the 4th iast. CHARLOTTE, infant daughter of Jos. 
Badlum, aged 3 months and 28 days. 

On Monday, Sth inst. Mrs. MARGARET WECKERLY, 
aged 44 years, widow of the late Jacob Weckerly. 

On Tuesday evening, 6thinst. JOHN JACOB, infant 
son of John Roset, aged 6 months and 20 days. 

On Thursday afternoon, ADELA, only daughter of 
Charles and Malinda M'‘Cord, in the 10th month of her 
age. 

At Smyrna, Del. on Friday, Mrs. MARY L. BUDD, wife 
= Mr. W. A. Budd, and daughter of the Honorable Isaac 

avis. 


HEALTH OFFICE,—August 3, 1833. 
INTERMENTS 
In the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, from the 
27th July to the 3d August. 


> > 
& 3 
= 
Apoplexy, 1 O| Brougkt Over, 28 35 
Atrophy, 0 Inanition, 
Cancer, 1 Jaundice, 01 
Croup, 0 2/ Marasmus, | 
Congestion ofthe } 0 1| Polypus ofthe Nose, 1 0 
Brain, Smatl Pox, 0 7 
Cholera Morbus, 1 0; Summer Complaint, 0 19 
Consumption of the 5:4 Still-Born, 0 1 
Lungs Sudden, 02 
Convulsions, 1 7 | Teething, 02 
Disease of the Spine, © 1) Thrush, 0 1 
Disease of the Heart, 1 0 | Hoopmg Cough 01 
Diarrhea, 22 
Dropsy, 1 @ Total 100—29 71 
—— of the Breast, 1 0 
—— in the Brain, 0 6 —- 
Drowned, 
Dysentery, Of the above there were— 
Debility, 1 4{| Under] year 40 
Effusion on the Brain, 0 1| From 21 
Fungus Hewatodes, 1 0 ‘2Qto 5 
Fever 1 0 5to 10 2 
— Remittent 1 0 to 15 0 
— Bilious, 1 0 to W 3 
— Typhus 1 0 20to 30 9 
Inflammation of the o 1 30 to 40 5 
Lungs, 40 to SO 5 
— ofthe Stomach, 1 1] 50 to 60 4 
— of the Bowels, 1 1 60 to 76 3 
—— of the Chest, 01 70 to 80 3 
Carried over, 28 35 Total 100 


Of the above interments, 5 were from the Alms House 
and 10 people of colour are included in the total amount. 
By order of the Board of Health. 
WILLIAM A. MARTIN, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 


Qo'clock, J2o'clock, 3 0'clock. 

July 28 76 80 79 
29 74 75 77 

77 79 

7 73 

August 1 71 74 a, 
2 73 76 79 

3 75 79 79 
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